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Review of the Month 


HE fiscal 1960 budget bill was approved at the House of Representa- 
tives by 249 votes to 140 in the form as originally submitted to the 
Diet by the Government. Revision motions presented by the Socialist 
Party and the Social Democratic Party were rejected. With the bill 
SECURITY PACT expected to be similarly passed by the House of 

& DIET Councillors during March, the new budget will 
be ready for operation in time for the start of fiscal 1960 (April 1). 
The Standing Committee for Budget which debated the fiscal 1960 
budget plan, however, was put to a series of interpellations on 
the nature of the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty in both Houses to the 
comparative absence of exhaustive inquiries into financial and economic 
problems concerned, chiefly because of priority placed by Socialists and 
Social Democrats on the unsparing scrutiny into the security pact issues. 
Direct discussions of the budget plan itself were so miserably scatter- 
ing that the budgetary committee appeared to be playing the additional 
part of the Standing Committee for Foreign Affairs. In taking the 
Government to task for the demerits of the budget plan, the renov- 
ationist parties would usually take up the problem of defenses. In the 
current Diet session, the problem of the new jet fighter to be con- 
structed for the Defense Forces offered an ideal subject for the Op- 
position to attack the Government. In connection with the problem 
of trade and exchange liberalization, the Opposition parties raised ob- 
jections because of possible blows to small business and industry, while 
the Government minimized consequent repercussions to justify its policy 
to push liberalization-operations. Thus, the debate over the liberali- 
zation problem, expected to be a star issue at the Diet, had a tame 
ending. Equally dull and stereotyped were the debates over other major 
issues like tax cut, coal miners relief and local finances. It appears 
that the Socialist Party, cruelly inquisitive about the security pact issue, 
was disappointingly generous toward economic issues, presumably be- 
cause of the lack of particular interest in problems other than the 
security treaty issue at the Diet. From the standpoint that budgetary 
discussions should cover all phases of state administration, the debates 
at the meetings of the Standing Committee for Budget may take up 
any administrative problems. In view of the fact that a special com- 
mittee for the study of the security pact was created at the current 
Diet session for the exhaustive scrutiny into this problem, however, 
discussions at the budgetary committee meeting should have majored 
more earnestly in financial and economic issues. 

After the Lower House approval of the budget bill, the pivot of 
parliamentary discussions has been switched to the Security Pact Special 
Committee, and the security pact ratification bill is bound to be 
put to a vote in the House of Representatives in late April. 
With the confrontation between the Government and the Opposi- 
tion over the security treaty imminent, the principal headache of 
Government leaders is the growing disunity among the Administration 
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Party. Since the start of the current Diet session, many 
and various views in opposition to the Government policy 
have been aired by members of the Liberal-Democratic 


Party. Outstanding among them are those branding the 
revision of the security pact as premature, urging the ex- 
clusion of Quemoy and Matsu from the term “Far East,” 
stressing the Diet’s right to revise treaties, and opposing 
the measures for trade liberalization. For the anti-Kishi 
elements within the Administration Party ready to shake 
the Kishi regime at the first chance offered, the hard sled- 
ding of the security pact ratification is the most welcome 
stepping stone, and it was only natural that they made 
the best use of this rare opportunity. With the situation 
within the Liberal-Democratic Party as it was, Ichiro Kono, 
one of the bitterest criticizers of Prime Minister Kishi 
made a sudden volteface. Following his interview with the 
Prime Minister on March 17, Mr. Kono announced that 
he would help Mr. Kishi for the early passage of the 
security pact ratification bill through the Diet, and has 
since devoted efforts to persuade anti-Kishi factions 
within the party into full-fledged cooperation to that 
end. Mr. Kono’s aboutface, hence, has given rise to 
speculations that Mr. Kishi might have promised his re- 
signation after the Diet approval of the ratification bill. 
Nothing definite has as yet been made known in this con- 
nection, as both pro-Kishi and anti-Kishi elements have 
been passing interpretations favorable to themselves. In 
any case, the Government and Administration Party have 
thus been enabled to form a united front to work together 
for the passage of the ratification bill in ‘a frontal clash 
with the Opposition. Factional rivalry within the Liberal- 
Democratic Party, however, has not been brought to an 
end by Mr. Kono’s whimsical turn, but is bound to re- 
main dormantly longdrawn until after the ratification of 
the security pact. It is certain that the controversy over 
the reelection of Mr. Kishi as president of the Liberal- 
Democratic Party for a third term will revive then. 
Whether Mr. Kishi has promised to resign is of little im- 
portance, as the relative difference of strength within the 
party will decide the issue at that juncture. Meanwhile, 
the controversial Bill for Restrictions of Demonstrations 
in Diet Premises was approved at the House of Coun- 
cillors on March 21 and was immediately referred to the 
House of Representatives. The bill, with its debate con- 
tinued from the preceding Diet session, is destined to face 
a stormy challenge by Socialists and Democratic Socialists 
side by side with the ratification of the security pact. 


HE Socialist Party held an extraordinary national con- 

vention in Tokyo on March 23 through 24 with the 
object of consolidating the unity of party members which 
has apparently continued unsettled since the split last 

EXTRA MEET OF autumn. Two major subjects were 

SOCIALISTS submitted to the extra convention 
for debate and approval, namely: the selection of the suc- 
cessor to Mosaburo Suzuki after his resignation as chair- 
man of the party’s central executive committee, and the 
action policy until the next national convention. The con- 
troversy over the choice of the next chairman originated 
from the demand made by the Kawakami faction within 
the party for the ‘‘physical reform” of the party structure 
in an attempt to prevent the party from a split. To 
achieve this end, the Kawakami faction insisted that 
the election of Jotaro Kawakami as chairman should be 
prerequisite, and Mr. Kawakami himself openly declared 
his candidacy for the chairmanship on the strength of 
this consensus of his followers. His candidature has 
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‘to chairmanship. Direct talks amon Messrs) Su 


brought to the surface the bitter rivalry between his fa C- i 
tion and the Suzuki faction witty from the start coed 


Kawakami and Asanuma and compromise efforts by the | 
convention preparatory committee were continued until | 
the very eve of the convention without any results, and | 
the choice of the next chairman was left undecided, pend- | 
ing a formal election by open vote at the convention. | 
At the election held on March 24, Mr. Asanuma was 
finally elected chairman, defeating Mr. Kawakami by a | 
close margin of 228 votes to 209. The election was held | 
without confusion to the surprise of those who had feared 
that the party might plunge headlong into a split again. | 
It appears that the margin of the votes cast for the two 
candidates was so close that the Kawakami faction, which 
had at first been considered far behind, regained confidence _ 
for a new drive for party unification enough to remain» 
with the party. . 
The most noteworthy feature of the Socialist action _ 
policy laid before the convention was the rigorous attitude 
taken toward the Democratic Socialist Party. In this policy, 
the Socialist Party as a full-fledged class party declared its 
readiness for an uncompromising confrontation with the 
Democratic Socialist Party by flaying the latter’s platform 
as being based on the ‘‘divide and rule” principle catering 
to the ruling class and its basic policy as revised capital- 
ism. In individual struggles against the Liberal Democratic 
Party both within or without the Diet, the Socialist Party 
may collaborate with Democratic Socialists in the sense 
that it will tie up with any influences fighting against re- 
actionaries, according to the action policy, but it is ready 
to take them relentlessly to task for any action in favor 
of the ‘‘enemy” in order to make them isolated. The 
action policy aiming to link the anti-security pact drive 
to any mass rallies also calls for the Socialist readiness to 
launch a new struggle against trade liberalization after the 
end of the struggle against the pact. The Socialists, at 
the end of the action policy, declared themselves set to 
take one-third of the seats in the House of Representa- 
tives in the new general election. As far as the action 
policy shows, the Socialist Party still adheres to the posi- 
tion as a class party, and its policy is not alienated from 
the formal principles of Socialism. Whether the Socialist 
Party may garner enough votes for the attainment of its 
target in the coming general election on the basis of such 
a policy is considered problematic. The Socialist Party is 
urged to awake to the incessant march of events in society. 


HE Government is hastening preparations for®*the re- 

vision of domestic laws necessary for the enforcement 
of ILO Convention No. 87 (providing for the freedom of 
association and the right to organize) which it plans to get 

ILO CONVENTION OKAY & _ ratified at the current 

NATIONAL LAW REVISION Diet session. On vari- 
ous domestic laws to be revised, however, opinion with- 
in governmental offices is widely divided. The Govern- 
ment formally decided on the ratification of the said ILO 
convention at a Cabinet meeting on February 20, 1959, 
and notified the International Labor Organization about 
its readiness to take necessary procedures pending normali- 
zation of the system of the All-Japan Communication 
Employees Union (which violated the provisions of Clause 
3, Article 4 of the Public Corporation Labor Relations 
Law). Now that the system of the said union was normal- 
ized at the end of 1959, the Government has no reason 
to delay the introduction of the ratification bill to the 


et. If, therefore, the Government fails to submit the 
at the current Diet session, it is certain that it will be 
taken to task internationally as well as at home. With 
the ratification of the ILO convention under review, Japan 
ill be called upon to have various provisions of national 
conflicting with the regulations of the convention pro- 
ly revised. It is on the extent and form of such re- 
isions that opinion of governmental experts is sharply 
divided. First in the limelight in this respect are the 
Public Corporation Labor Relations Law and the Local 
‘Public Corporation Labor Relations Law now being ap- 
plied to public corporation and government enterprise labor 
unions. According to Clause 3, Article 4 of the former 
daw and Clause 3, Article 5 of the latter law, only the 
employees of public corporations and government enter- 
‘prises are eligible to become members or executives 
of their unions, and the appointment of union execu- 
tives from among outsiders or dismissed is illegal. The 
Government continued to reject collective bargaining ne- 
gZotiations with the All-Japan Communication Employees 
Union by branding it as an ‘“‘illegal union” until the suc- 
cess of an arbitration by Chairman Keizo Fujibayashi of the 
Public Corporation Labor Relations Board on the ground 
that the union had appointed dismissed employees as its 
executive officers. The provisions of these clauses have 
te be revised as they conflict with the ILO convention 
providing that union officers may be named freedly from 
any sources. In these circumstances, the Labor Ministry 
has drafted a plan to delete Clause 3, Article 4 from the 
former law and Clause 3, Article 5 from the latter law, 
and to strengthen the punitive provisions of the Railway 
Business Law into new clauses corresponding in character 
to penal regulations in other public enterprises laws. In 
view of the fact that the provisions of the ILO convention 
will equally prove valid for Public Service Workers unions, 
however, opinion has been advanced by other govern- 
mental circles that the revision should be extended further 
to the provisions of the National & Local Public Service 
Laws, and the scale of revisions has been extended to 
the latter two laws. In these two latter laws, there are 
no provisions restricting union executives to the em- 
ployees of the organizations concerned (unlike the Public 
Corporation Labor Relations Law or the Local Public Cor- 
poration Labor Relations Law), but there are provisions 
requiring the registration with the National Personnel 
Agency in case public service workers organize unions. 
Thus, only such unions registered with the Nation- 
_al Personnel Agency alone are eligible for collective bar- 
gaining negotiations with employer organizations. In other 
words, the National Personnel Agency rejects such registra- 
tion if outsiders other than public workers are listed among 
union executives, and collective bargaining eventually is 
not recognized. Thus, this provision actually plays the 
same role as Clause 3, Article 4 of the Public Corporation 
Labor Relations Law. Such restrictions, although not legally 
provided for, is open to criticism as conflicting with the 
ILO convention. Hence, it is proper that the revision of 
this provision in the National Public Service Law has been 
taken up. Next in importance is the form of the revi- 
sion to be made. In this respect, the problem most in 
question is the system in which workers in public 
services are exclusively devoted to the business of union 
activities, and the Ministry of Education is claiming the 
total abolition of this system. Other governmental circles, 
however, are generally favoring the conditional recognition 
of this system. It appears that the Ministry of Education 
is stressing the complete abolition of this system with the 
apparent objective of weakening the organism of the Japan 
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Teachers Union, the strongest of unions in this field and 
the major headache of the ministry. Under the present 
arrangement, executives of the Japan Teachers Union, long 
away from platforms in order to be devoted to union jobs, 
enjoy the same privilege of having salaries elevated and pen- 
sions receivable as full-time teachers. With teachers not 
legally allowed to become union executives under the re- 
vision urged by the Ministry of Education, executives have 
to be named from among outsiders. As a result, relations 
between teachers and union executives will become isolated 
to the eventual weakening of union activities. Under the 
Japanese system of labor unions which are classified by 
enterprises, the formula of employees attending exclusively 
to union jobs is widely common, a practice seldom witness- 
ed under the western system of industrially-grouped unions. 
Under the Japanese system, the abolition of the traditional 
formula will disable employees from becoming union offi- 
cials, and outsiders not well acquainted with actualities of 
the industries concerned have to deal with employers in 
collective bargaining to the rise of various difficulties, ac- 
cording to supporters demanding the continuance of this 
formula. 


HE conclusion of the new Japan-Soviet trade agreement 

in Tokyo on March 2, announced at the time when 
bitter exchanges between Tokyo and Moscow were in 
swing over the signing of the Japan-U.S. security pact, 

NEW JAPAN-SOVIET came as a relief to the Japa- 

TRADE ACCORD nese people. The new agree- 
ment, as the first long-term trade arrangement between 
the two countries after the war, has been made effective 
for the period of coming three years (as compared with 
annual arrangements in the past). The new agreement is 
also significant as it provides for epochal arrangements 
such as Japan’s recognition of deferred payments by the 
Soviets and a bulky increase in transactions. The total 
amount of transactions between the two countries under 
the new agreement is placed at about $440 million (includ- 
ing Japan’s exports set at about $230 million and her im- 
ports at about $210 million), and the annual average is 
about double the trade target for 1959 at about $70 mil- 
lion, exports and imports inclusive. 

Major exports from Japan to the Soviet Union under 
the new agreement are ships, railway rolling stock, steel 
products, rayon filament yarn and rayon staple, plus new 
items like industrial plants, tankers, compressors and min- 
ing equipments, while her imports from the Soviets com- 
prise lumber, coal, manganese ore, chrome ore, potassium 
and crude oil. Although the import list has not changed 
much, the import volume has been markedly increased. 
It is the first time that large-scale industrial plants have 
been placed on Japan’s export list, as past transactions 
were largely based on Japan’s exports of manufactured 
products in exchange for the imports of raw and process- 
ed materials like mineral and farm products. It is for 
that reason that Japanese commercial houses are placing 
great expectations on the new arrangement. The import- 
ance attached to the new agreement by leading Japanese 
traders and manufacturers is eloquently attested by a large 
number of applications for exhibits at the Japanese Sample 
Fair to be opened in Moscow in August. The new trade 
agreement is an important overture for a new market for 
Japanese goods, but it will be still more significant if it 
serves to accelerate personal exchanges through com- 
mercial transactions for the eventual promotion of mutual 
understanding and friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries. 


Wholesale Prices:—The weekly wholesale price index 
(June, 1950=100) in the first week of March ending on the 
5th stood at 165.8, losing 0.8% from a month ago, accord- 
ing to the Economic Planning Agency. On the list of 
commodity groups, the major losers were foodstuffs 
(down 3.2%), textiles (down 2.9%) and fuels (down 
0.2%), while machinery and sundries managed to re- 
main intact. On the other hand, metals, building mate- 
rials and chemicals continued bullish. The recession of 
foodstuffs and fuels was generally attributable to seasonal 
factors, as the increased volume of deliveries of perish- 
ables accounted for the loss of the former and the dwind- 
ling demand for fuels with the advent of the spring 
season was a cardinal damper for the latter. In the 
textile group, cotton, wool and silk yarns weakened in 
unison, although rayon filament yarn marked time. The 
market was still for metals. The list price of electrolytic 
copper was raised, and the market quotations of steel 
bars, angles, galvanized iron sheets, and nails tended up- 
ward to mark the partial recovery of iron and steel pro- 
ducts after a round of price sags since December. Also 
stiff were chemicals on the spur of increasing demands 
for chemical manures such as calcium cyanamide with the 
approach of the fertilization season. The wholesale price 
front as a whole has become comparatively stabilized 
with further (although restricted) slips in store in the 
near future. 


1. Weekly Wholesale Price Indices 
(June, 1950=100) 


March Mar., 1960 
February March vs. vs. 
Ist week Ist week February Mar., 1959 
(%) (%) 
Composite ...... 167.1 165.8 40.8 4.8 
Foodstuffs ..... 176.7 171.1 3.2 7.6 
MextilesMswageticns, W925) He 2.9 5.0 
UCISS erues a scnte te 171.1 170.8 0.2 0.9 
Metals ty .j0 + sees 239.3 241.1 0.7 4.3 
Machinery ae 187.0 187.0 Intact aid 
Bldg. materials .. 273.9 274.8 0.3 7 
Chemicalsieene) a 102.1 103.2 1.0 Arb 
ubiebeeey 5 516 5 58 148.8 148.8 Intact 1-3 
Composite 
(Foods excluded) . 164.2 164.2 Intact 4.0 
Producer goods ... 171.8 172.0 0.1 Sal 
Consumer goods. . . 158.9 154.9 2.6 fell 
Source: Economic Planning Agency. 
Production & Inventories:—The production index 


(1955=100.0) for January registered 190.8, diving 8.4% 
from the December position. The January production 
index, apparently far lower, was not necessarily discourag- 
ing, as the January drop in production is a usual pheno- 
menon due to more holidays in that month. With seasonal 
variations duly adjusted, therefore, the production index 
for January stood at 206.7, up 2.1% over December and 
29.7% higher than a year ago, with key branches like 
iron and steel, machinery, and textiles on the list of 
gainers. 

The index of shipments by producers (1955=100: sea- 
sonal variations adjusted) in January reached 192.0, in- 
creasing 3.7% over December, and eclipsing the like 
index a year ago by 26.0%. Chiefly responsible for 
brisk shipments in January was the energetic showing of 
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Business Indicators 


Wholesale Price Indices 
(June, 1950=100) 


General 


2. Production, Shipments & Inventory Indices 


(1955 =100) 
Producers’ Inventories 
, (Raw & 
: Producers (Mfd. 
Production Shipments Goods) Leman 
1959—March ..... Layee 152.6 141.5 164.3 
Apply aie: Eee 165.4 157.3 142.1 162.4 
IMEI of ota) 6. o 175.4 161.1 143.2 166.1 
JUSS: eae aye 8s 183.0 168.8 147.2 165.8 
yraliye see eee 184.5 171.0 152.3 alo? 
IATIgTUISt) -/ Yorn 188.5 170.9 159.8 170.7 
September 192.6 174.7 160.9 (Ne) 
October >... 193.8 178.0 165.3 SWE le 
November 198.1 183.7 166.5 174.7 
December 202.7 185.21, 163.5 179.3 
1960--January r 206.9 192.0 165.2 182.1 
Note: Seasonal variations adjusted January figures provisional. 
Source: Ministry of International Trade & Industry. 


coal deliveries, which, at 4,294,000 tons in January, was 
a new high for the month and up 9.0% over a year 
ago. Similarly fair were the shipments of chemical fer- 
tilizers and textiles to cater to the spring demands. 

The start of the delivery season for household electric 
appliances by manufacturers to wholesalers or retailers 
offered another stimulant. With shipments continuing 
lively, however inventories of manufactured goods in 
hands of producers remained almost unchanged despite the 
high level of production. The index of manufactured 
goods inventories (1955=100: seasonal variations adjusted) 
as of the end of January registered 165.2, rising only 
1.0% over December, although it was 7.3% higher than 
a year ago. Inventories of raw and processed materials 
also fared well with the January-end index standing at 
182.1, up 1.6% over a month ago and 11.3% higher 
than a year before, as they were smoothly replenished to 
cope with bulky consumption for swelling production. 


International Payments Balance :—The January balance 
of international payments (inclusive of new usance bills) 
stood in the red to the amount of $29,000,000, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Finance Ministry dated 
February 23. This was the first deficit registered in the 
international payments balance since August, 1959. 
With Japanese financial circles extremely sensitive to the 
transition of the international payments balance, the red 
figure proved an unexpected damper to the stock market 
which temporarily weakened, as stock traders feared that 
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a new tight-money measure may be taken to better the 


balance and money rates may climb up again, to be 


followed by the advent of a new business depression. 
The stock market, however, calmed down when Governor 
Masamichi Yamagiwa of the Bank of Japan told the press 
that a small deficit in the international payments balance 


‘is not worth a special caution for the future of the 


economy. It is noted that the January deficit of the in- 
ternational payments balance was a temporary pheno- 
menon. It is usual that trade would dwindle both in ex- 
ports and imports in January each year, and it happen- 
ed that the export dive was somewhat larger than 
the import slip in January, this year. To give concrete 
figures, January exports totalled $250,000,000, declining 
$60,000,000 from December’s $310,000,000 while the de- 
crease of imports in January was restricted $27,000,000 
from $284,000,000 to $257,000,000. In other words, no 
marked gain was noted in imports in January. In another 
comparison, Japan’s trade in January on exchange basis 
registered a gain of 23.8% in exports and an increase of 
19.5% in imports over a year ago. 


3. Actual Balance of International Payments 
(In million dollars) 


Exchange Exchange 


A Actual 

Fas hentia: Cac apo har ealance 

BO5O—TARUATY ila bye plea le es 202 215 16 
Da oS SC ae 229 200 65 
NACH he ee tS 266 223 40 
Amrilacletsvale «Ota lex Lot 227 211 7 
WANE eet Ath. 243 219 4 5 
(Rea cach ey ac hat) o'er tac Se zp 3% 278 235 33 
theta te. tee 8. ei. dots 2 275 246 45 
PENSt ress sipitey« of & stark 271 246 15 
Sentenibet il. oes es 285 251 52 
CEG DEN tices seer bilan te 299 259 74 
November~. tic 2 lar at eS 280 268 34 
WOECOMIDEL. ote fe is es 5, is 310 284 i 

PIG SANUATY 0) ee ak seat woes a 250 257 29 

Notes: Inclusive of invisible trade: © Excess of payments over 


receipts; Others, excess of receipts over payments. 


Source: Bank of Japan. 


Parallel with the activation of equipment investments, 
however, imports of machinery have been bulging, with 
the total for the second half of fiscal 1959 (October, 1959 
through March, 1960) estimated to reach $280,000,000, or 
about double the actual arrivals in the preceding six 
months. Bound also to increase are the imports of raw 
materials in the coming few months. As exports are ex- 
pected to grow at an equally brisk tempo, however, the 
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fear of a sudden plunge of the international payments 
balance into a big deficit is considered premature. 


Employment & Wage:—Employment has begun to 
swell side by side with the progress of business recovery. 
The index of permanent employment in the manufacturing 
sector (1955=100) in December, 1959 registered 140.1, in- 
creasing 10.9% over a year ago. As a result, the number 
of totally unemployed as of December, 1959 was reduced 
100,000 from a year ago to 460,000. The rate of jobs 
offered to jobs sought at employment security offices 
throughout the country also slipped from 3.4 fold in De- 
cember, 1958 to 2.4 fold in December, 1959 because of 
the rising number of employment opportunities. Parti- 
cularly statisfactory is the employment situation for 
younger folks, mostly graduates from middle or high 
schools, this year. It is roughly estimated that employ- 
ment will increase by 900,000 in fiscal 1960. Wages have 
also tended upward as the volume of employment has 
grown. According to the Ministry of Labor, the average 
monthly wage per worker in the manufacturing sector in 
1959 was 8.4% higher than in 1958. With the hike of 
wholesale prices in the interim restricted to 1% to 2%, 
the living standard of wage earners was comfortably ele- 
vated, offering a factor for the progress of the current 
business pickup. 


Business Forecast by Enterprisers:—According to the 
consensus of 478 business and industrial leaders compiled 
by the Bank of Japan in its Quarterly Business Forecast 
Report, production and gross sales in the first quarter of 
calendar 1960 (January-March) would increase 4.0% and 
5,0%, respectively, over the preceding quarter, to stand 
29.0-30.0% higher than a year ago. According to the 
prediction of those leaders, the increasing tempo would 
become accentuated further in the second quarter (April- 
June) with production due to gain 8.0% and gross sales 
7.0% over the first quarter. They also forecast that in- 
ventories in the first and second quarters would also swell 
2.0% each over the preceding quarter. 

Noteworthy in this connection is the growing enthu- 
siasm of enterprisers toward plant-equipment investments. 
In the last quarter of calendar 1959 (October-December), 
such investments bulged 13.0% over the preceding quarter, 
with a further hike of 13.0% promised for the first 
quarter of calendar 1960 and another boost of 6.0% pre- 
dicted for the second quarter. If these predictions come 
true, plant-equipment investments in the first quarter of 
calendar 1960 would be 52.0% larger than a year ago 
and those in the second quarter 72.0% higher. 


4. Employment Indices & Jobless 


Employment Totally 

Indices* Unemployed** 

(1955=100) (1,000 Workers) 
1958—Decémbet 0°. ¢@ 5... Sse ck vn: 126.3 530 
TOSG—=A DEM Geren aces) ot) wr eesar ee) 135.6 570 
Mayne ..t). BY . SEAR. Sir 136.4 540 
Tune Met. ch. Shien tis 137.4 590 
JOLY Sepa <Beuls: ei aek ent ncn 137.7 580 
Ah the gs S igeiwce alee Clee Oa tS oF 138.0 590 
September 4 s.cs es wes eos Gs 139.0 450 
Octobetss cto st eee ae 139.4 410 
Niger DET cess ie cca sits iat 139.8 440 
ABECEMIOEY: amen fe se ee) Sree 140,1 460 

Sources: *Ministry of Labor: 


**Statistics Bureau (Prime Minister’sg,Office), 
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Money & Banking 


Money in February :—February witnessed a bulky over- 
demand for funds despite a sound reflux of bank notes 
to the Bank of Japan, because of the unexpectedly large 
excess of financial fund withdrawals during the month. 
Hence, money grew comfortably tighter, and loans extended 
by the Bank of Japan increased 66,900 million in Feb- 
ruary. Call rates also continued stiff. 


Reflux Smooth:—The reflux of notes to the Bank of 
Japan was smooth with the total of 8,100 million finding 
the way back to the central bank in February, well in 
excess of the original target of ¥5,000 million. The steady 
tempo of currency reflux is considered indicative of the 
stable tone of business activity in recent months. As a 
result, the outstanding balance of note issue as of the end 
of February registered 865,900 million, or an increase of 
14.9% over a year ago, almost equal to the swelling rate 
in about September, 1959, but quite lower than the cor- 
responding rate of 18.1% registered in November, 1959. 
The average balance of note issue during the month re- 
gistered 13.7%, nearly the same as in January, but some- 
what lower than the high average last autumn. 


Withdrawal Excess Up:—In the movement of financial 
funds in February, the withdrawal excess reached a bulky 
level of 77,700 million, nearly double the originally-set 
frame of £39,000 million. Chiefly responsible for the 
unexpected aggrandizement of the withdrawal excess in 
February were: 1) The unexpected hike in income in the 
general account due to the progress of business recovery, 
and the partial deferment of Treasury payments into March; 
2) The unexpected growth of the receipt excess in the 
special accounts with the Trust Funds Bureau account at 
the helm; and 3) The 3,400 million withdrawal excess 
in the foreign exchange account, contrary to the original 
estimate of a payment excess to the extent of ¥5,000- 
10,000 million the first withdrawal excess in the foreign 
exchange account since September, 1957. 


Tight Money & Call Mart :—Against such movements 
of bank notes and financial funds, the demand for funds 
eclipsed the supply by ¥69,800 million in February, causing 
the total amount of loans extended by the Bank of Japan 
during the month to leap to ¥66,800 million, far in excess 
of the like total of ¥50,700 million in the corresponding 
month in 1959, Tracing the movement of Bank of Japan 
loans, in February, the outstanding balance swelled sharply 
in the first week due to the brisk flow of funds to the 
Treasury and active reserve deposit requirements, and 
reached £370,100 million on February 8. After the dive 
to 327,000 million by the middle part of the month, 


the balance tended upward again and ended the month at 
*F 364,700 million. 


Fund supplies on the call market were comparatively 
plentiful in the first half of the month with the combined 
balance of funds available in the Tokyo and Osaka markets 


as of February 15 reaching 312,500 million. The energe- | 
tic demand for funds, however, kept the call market busy 

throughout the month and the call rates accordingly con- 
tinued comfortably stiff. : 


Fund Demand Active: } 
prisers continued markedly erode: According to a survey : 
by the Bank of Japan, real deposits held by banks through- | 
out the country in February decreased ¥7,900 million, 
chiefly because of the bulky slip of **8,600 million in. 
deposits with city banks. This was a striking contrast to 
the fair gain of 23,400 million registered in the deposits 
of all banks a year ago in February, 1959. On the other 
hand, loans extended by all banks in February registered 
a marked increase of 58,700 million, up more than 
¥ 10,000 million over the like hike of 47,300 million 
a year ago. The increase was particularly noteworthy with 
city banks with their loans during the month up ¥ 23,200 
million (as compared with the hike of ¥11,900 million a 
year ago). The fact that the amount of bank loans has 
thus continued to soar despite the restrictive policy taken 
by the Bank of Japan is well indicative of the swelling 
demands for operating and equipment funds by enterprisers 
parallel with the progress of plant and equipment invest- 
ment projects. 


Meanwhile, the Bank of Japan early in March announced 
the curtailment of the March frame of loans extendable 
by nine major banks in Tokyo set originally at £57,000 
million by 22.0% to ¥44,000 million. This step was taken 
by the central bank despite the advent of the year-end 
(fiscal year) period of tight money was aimed at preyent- 
ing business from going to excess through the restraint on 
bank loans. 


Finance Ministry Survey:—The Ministry of Finance 
carried out a special survey of 9 major banks from the 
end of January through February in cooperation with the 
Bank of Japan. In this survey, fund plans and achieve- 
ments of 203 companies in 25 industries have been care- 
fully analyzed. Barring coal, shipping and electricity and 
after having readjusted the excessively big fund programs 
in such industries as petrochemistry and iron-steel, the 
equipment investment total has grown 42% in 1959 over 
1958 and will grow 29% in 1960 over 1959. 


Money in February 
(In ¥100 million) 


February February 
1960 1959 

Financial) Wunds): ene eee LS MERE a 478 
Sliorttterm Bonds ei = eee rN 2 0 
Bank ‘of! Japan Accountss.. .. 698 514 
echis ees eee Se 669 507 
Loan: Balance. 4.7 <5. o02 3,647 3,869 
Others Veer sieyh OF See 29 7 
Total (Note Issue Movement) .. . a 81 36 
Note Issue Balance... 5...... 8,659 1,937 
Notes: adenotes decreases or withdrawal excesses: others 


increase. 


Source: Compiled by The Oriental Economist, 
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Stock Market 


energetic into February with the ¥1,000 mark topped for 
. the first time by the Dow-Jones average at the Tokyo 
. Securities Exchange on February 21. The market ap- 
pparently took the climb to the ¥1,000 mark for granted, 
as no particularly notable spur was noted among traders. 
The vigorous march of stock quotations continued un- 
abated and finally reached *¥1,032.30 on March 3. The 
_ continuous hike of share prices in February through March 
was chiefly attributable to active transactions directed to 
scarce and highly-priced stocks, while ordinary blue-chip 
_ stocks like steels, shipbuildings and non-ferrous metals 
remained comparatively quiet. Principally responsible for 
‘the apparent quiet of blue-chip stocks were: 1) On the 
_ spur of the stiff market, such blue-chip stocks have been 
heavily bought by non-professional traders, and there has 
been constant fear that any perceptible price boost would 
_ invite equally heavy selling; and 2) Major securities mer- 
chants have been prevented from increasing their stock 
‘holdings by the enforcement as of April 1 of the new re- 
gulation tightening the restriction over the ratio of total 
liabilities to total assets with securities companies. Some 
of the securities merchants instead made haste in disposing 
of some of the stocks in hands while others of minor im- 
portance increased capital. Against such backgrounds, no 
bulky purchasing operations for blue-chip stocks were 
witnessed. After the advent of the new high for the Dow- 
Jones average on March 3, the share prices tended to 
become somewhat irregular, particularly after the decision 
by the Tokyo Securities Exchange on March 8 to set 
certain frames over the irrational price movements of scarce 
stocks in the market. After the end of a round of pur- 
chasing operations for scarce stocks and because of the 
collapse of the New York stock market, the Dow-Jones 
average at the Tokyo Securities Exchange made the widest 
slip (since the first session of 1960) of ¥16.90 on March 
10, although the recovery later was high-pitched with 
the revival of buying operations for scarce shares. 


Advent of ‘‘ International Stocks’’:—In the process of 
price marches by scarce and semi-blue-chip stocks, a group 
of leading stocks which have come to be called “‘inter- 
national issues” has been at the ~helm always. Traders, 
expectant that swift liberalization of capital induction from 
abroad parallel with the progress of trade and exchange 
liberalization operations, have begun to regard some select- 
ed stocks as ‘“‘stocks of international calibre.” Among 
such ‘international stocks” are: 1) Stocks of companies 
internationally renowned; 2) Stocks of companies with 
capital tieups with foreign firms and attractive to foreign 
investors; and 3) Stocks of companies technologically on 
the international levels. It was under these new circum- 
stances that stocks of Mitsui Bussan, Tokyo Marine In- 
surance, Ajinomoto, Bank of Tokyo, Tokyo Shibaura 
Electric, Nippon Electric, and Sony were subjected to heavy 
selective buying. On the other hand, natural resources 
issues like non-ferrous metals and coals, depressed issues 


such as shippings, and issues likely to bear the brunt of 
trade liberalization like papers and pulps were left in the 
dark side of the market with prices steadily downward. 


Restrictions on Scarce Stocks:—The Tokyo Securities 
Exchange on March 8 announced the adoption of a series 
of new restrictive measures against scarce stocks with the 
transactions of such stocks placed under rigorous supervi- 
sion of exchange authorities through a special post 
established for the purpose. Under the new restrictive 
system, scarce shares subject to sharp price fluctuations 
switched were to the new post from original posts to which 
they usually belong for special precaution, although the 
system has not been immediately enforced. 


Investment Trust Marking Time: 
vestment trust contracts began to mark time in February 
due to the standstill of new transactions and the increase 
in cancellations. New establishments for closed-type con- 
tracts in February were still sound at £14,870 million, or 
only 450 million smaller than the past monthly peak of 
*¥F 15,320 million in November, 1959, but those of open- 
end type contracts stood at only 2,867 million in Febru- 
ary, or only less than 40.0% of January transactions at 
£6,372 million. Thus, the combined total of investment 
trust contracts (open-end and closed-end types inclusive) 
declined sharply by more than ¥4,900 million from Janu- 
ary to ¥17,737 million. The poor showing in February 
may be mostly attributable to the dwindling interest on 
the part of popular investors in the face of the stock market 
collapse in December, last year, although the reactionary 
setback in the wake of the bulky gain in January may be 
held partly responsible. 

The increasing volume of cancellations was a new 
feature in February. During February, cancellations of 
contracts amounted to ¥6,212 million for closed-end type 
items, an increase of ¥620 million over January and close 
to the cancellations in September, 1959 at 6,680 million. 


Investment Trust Movements* 
(In million yen) 


Closed-end Open-end 
type type Total 
1O59=Septe teats che 14,680 2,530 17,210 
OCG ee igen Ene 15,020 2,976 17,586 
Nov: "24s (ee 15,320 1,965 17,285 
Déc:. 4. cee 14,810 7,823 22,633 
1960=Jan: “4 Ae. Ge 15,290 7,372 22,662 
Feb: i). (ie aee: 14,870 2,867 17,737 
Note: * New contracts established. 
Source: Tokyo Securities Exchange. 
Incorporation of Investment Trust Funds 
into Stocks 
(End of Feb., 1960) 
Close-end Open-end 
type type 
UNOUMUU eee serene, ter oars vines 83.2% (82.3%) 72.4% (72.2%) 
Wamaichie 3). <a: A aus sea 82.6 (83.6) 76.8 (71.0) 


INSU <a) Ss Gala ) SuemdinG, a .lo 80.5 con 71.8 (70.0) 


Note: Ratio of stocks (at Caen value) to net amount of funds. 
January figures parenthesized. 
Source: Tokyo Securities Exchange. 


Corporate Results :—According to a corporation survey 
by The Oriental Economist, corporate results of 200 lead- 
ing business and industrial companies settling half-year 
terms either in April or May this year will be comfortably 
better than a term ago with the sales expected up some 
12.7% and the profits 21.6% larger, a trend similar to 
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Iron and steel, and non-ferrous metals will also fare well. 
Paper and pulp, which made a notable improvement in 
the preceding term, however, will have earnings partially — 
restricted. Of major industries, cement and electric machi- | 
nery will continue buoyant into the next term starting in 
May or June while synthetic resins and chemical fibreous — 


that of the results of the companies which closed their 
semi-annual terms in March. Of major branches of in- 
dustries, earning rates for the term under review are ex- 
pected particularly bulky for cotton spinning, textile pro- 
cessing, ceramics, petroleum and railway rolling stock. 
Profits for chemicals, electric machines and commercial 


houses are bound to prove fatter than originally expected. materials are also destined to grow at a round tempo. ; 

Transitions of Week-End Stock Prices i 

(Old Dow-Jones Average) ~.. ’ 

January February March > ; 

23rd 30th ” 6th 13th 20th 27th ~~ °soSth 12th 19th 

Average of 225 Pivotals.... 954.24 957.13 968.57 987.92 1,002.46 1,007.46 1,027.82 1,016.62 1,017.48 
Bishenieseee yee ee 179.97 173.23 168.99 162.24 159.71 158.84 158.84 157.16 154.63 
Mining? Pagete eu eee 425.87 412.47 403.32 396.01 373.46 369.62 361.20 352.04 340.55 
Bloodstutfs (were uaee Oe «. 2,035.69 2,081.88 2,126.78 2,176.45 2,284.70 2,294.17 2,332.19 2,368.27  ° 2,403.46 
extilesa ape SeAee.. Atte 633.23 610.75 607.99 603.75 586.53 586.73 586.12 568.90 555.76 
RaperkPulpiele ies ene 849.82 816.52 798.70 761.55 753.02 759.21 741.39 722.81 697.98 
Ghemicalseer Ga taut. meee 538.88 527.87 526.21 520.34 516.66 517.18 526.36 514.48 494.39 
Petroleum, Coal Products... 2,457.82 2,471.08 2,433, 90 2,396.62 2,330.20 2,468.36 2,492.27 2,364.77 2,420.53 
Glass, Clay, Stene Products. . 1,919.45 2,035.78 2,001.55 2,098.21 2,240.24 2,243.16 2,352.96 2,324.09 2,309.57 
Primary Metals........ 328.94 319.26 321.64 323.47 327.63 320.39 319.13 308.78 304.81 
Machinery) 44 Jute tame = 719.63 706.64 739.32 749.20 749.20 799.72 886.87 883.90 930.96 
Electric Machines, Tools ... _976.01 977.36 1,001.14 1,029.62 1,017.91 1,016.56 1,015.24 1,026.95 1,080.57 
Transportation Machinery . . 575.29 552.94 564.61 588.97 591.19 603.60 619.75 612.79 599.40 
Precision Machines ...... 730.79 723.17 711.72 738.42 818.49 815.95 817.22 832.47 903.64 
Other Manufactures... .. . 1,337.41 1,361.44 1,528.67 1,651.91 1,764.38 1,848.49 1,928.69 1,879.98 1,928.69 
Commerce -unuel. 0, fe sees 1,825.21 1,805.55 1,865.14 1,896.30 2,024.86 2,065.43 2,093.97 2,043.12 2,020.23 
Banking, Insurance ..... . 737.66 732.93 731.30 736.85 752.03 779.12 792.74 783.93 772.75 
Reali Estates, Abs. syste. (ke be 3,136.94 3,169.13 3,092.74 3,233.16 3,152.56 3,222.75 3,272.22 3,342.40 3,290.38 
Land Transportation .... . 551.91 679.10 699.04 751.31 732.91 712.76 709.89 702.59 698.59 
Ocean Shipping ........ 209.69 201 15 201.15 195.47 189.75 180.81 175.54 167.40 160.92 
Warehousing ......... 1,118.93 1,161 68 1,141.95 1,184.70 1,207.80 1,204.50 1,207.80 1,161.68 1,161.68 
Electricity, Gas ........ 235.73 236 00 231.32 230.06 229.44 226.88 227.76 222.78 223.86 
Sexvices! sev) 2sta teas 443, 55 429 94 431.71 443.92 453.56 452.54 447.20 442 90 438 31 


Note: Stocks listed with the Tokyo Securities Exchange. 
Source: Tokyo Securities Exchange. 
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Defense Strength on the March 


. HE expenses for the defensive purposes have been 
; steadily increasing these several years in line with the 
- Government’s plan to gradually strengthen the nation’s 


defensive set-up. 

A striking progress of modern weapons in recent years 
has thoroughly revolutionized the idea of defense and the 
emphasis has been steadily shifted from the quantitative 
to the qualitative. 


Remarkable Increase in Defense Agency Expenses 


As is shown in Table 1, the defense expenses for the 
past several years have been gradually strengthened from 


- ¥ 132,800 million in fiscal 1955 to ¥146,200 million in 


1958 and finally to 154,500 million in the fiscal 1960— 
an increase of 16 percent over the fiscal 1955. 


1. Vicissitudes in Defense Expenses 


(#100 million) 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
eA. National Income =.) .°: . 66,709 76,203 83,409 84,120 96,780 104,600 
* B.General Acc’t Expenditure . 10,133 10,897 11,846 13,121 14,192 15,696 
C. Defense Expenses ..... 1,328 1,408 1,412 1,462 1,536 1,545 
For Defense Agency ... 868 1,002 1,010 1,201 1,360 1,485 

: r 

Pee Oe Forces . 460 406 402 261 176 60 
CUI CAW Ser icmp Roo eo aon 2.0 1.8 ets ay 1.6 5) 
Dead) Gest ug ee se eal 1229 11.9 11.1 10.8 9.8 


The defense expenses are usually divided into two 
categories—expenses for the Defense Agency and the 
defense-related expenses, the major item of which is the 
Japanese share of the expenses bound for the U.S. Forces 
stationed in Japan. The former has been on a steady in- 
crease (actually 70 percent growth over the fiscal 1955), while 
the latter burden has been largely curtailed. Thus, the 
self-defense power in its true sense of the word is being 
greatly strengthened. 

On the other hand, the ratio of the defense expenses 
against the national income, which stood at 2 percent in 
the fiscal 1955, declined from 1.7 percent in 1957 through 
1959 to a lowly 1.5 percent in the coming fiscal year. Thus, 
the tempo of the growth of the national income has been 
far greater than that of the increment in the defense ex- 
penses. 

The defense expenses against the general account ex- 
penditure, likewise, gradually declined from 13.1 percent 
in the fiscal 1950 to 9.8 percent in 1960. The decreasing 
tempo of the defense expenses against the general account 
expenditure, however, is slower than that against the 
national income. This is a good indication that the ratio 
of the growth of the Japanese economy surpassed that of 
the considerably swift increase in the general account ex- 
penditure. 

Because of this amazingly swift growth rate of the 
Japanese economy, the increase in the defense expenses 
is liable to look smaller in comparison. However, the 
sum total of the defense expenses has been on a steady 
upcurve. Especially spectacular has been the growth in 
the Defense Agency expenses. For example, the ratio of 
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the Defense Agency expenses against the general account 
expenditure grew from 8.5 percent in the fiscal 1955 to 
9.4 percent in the fiscal 1960. 


Big Expenditure Contracts 


The defense expenses in the fiscal 1960 amounts to 
¥ 154,500 million, a gain of ¥900 million over the preced- 
ing year. This amount, though apparently looks far smaller 
than the previous years, is by no means meager, as Japan’s 
share for the stationing of the U.S. Forces here is going 
to be greatly curtailed on the signing of the new Japan- 
U.S. Security Treaty. 

On top of this, an exceptionally great amount of con- 
tract authorization account and the continual expenses is 
going to be laid aside. The defense expenses for the fiscal 
year of 1960, therefore, has substantially increased. The 
total of the contract authorization and the continual ex- 
penses have long been in the neighborhood of some ¥30,- 
000 million (28,000 million for the contract authorization 
and £5,400 million for the continual expenses as their 
respective peaks). Even the outlay for the home produc- 
tion of 300 F86F fighters was only about 20,000 million 
in the five year period from the fiscal 1956 through 1960. 
However, in the fiscal 1960, the total of the contract 
authorization for the production of Lockheed F104J’s alone 
stands at ¥69,800 million. In more detail, the production 
cost of the Lockheed fighter including costs for spare 
parts stands at $1,340,000 per unit. The total production 
cost of 200 Lockheed fighters, therefore, stands at $269,- 
000,000. Of this amount, the U.S. will take care of $75,- 
000,000, leaving the remaining $194,000,000 or 69,800,- 
000,000 for the Japanese side. 

Besides, other contract authorization of the Defense 
Agency in fiscal 1960 totals 22,000 million, i.e. 11,700 
million for materials & supplies; 4,300 million for TI- 
jet trainers; *¥1,900 million for facilities & supplies; 
¥ 1,900 million for materials relating to Lockheeds; 1,900 
million for vessels construction, etc. 

Furthermore, the total of 5,700 million is appropriated 
for continual expenditure, the details of which are 2,700 
million for I Class A patrol vessel (2,600 tons) and 3,000 
million for 2 submarines (760 tons). Thus, the various 
expenditure contracts summed up to 97,500 million in 
total are included in the 154,500 million defense ex- 
penses authorized for fiscal 1960. Consequently, the de- 
fense expenses will hereafter be increased consecutively 
with the start of the 2nd defense build-up plan commenc- 
ing in fiscal 1961. 

As shown in Table 2, Japan’s defense share for the 
stationing the U.S. Forces in fiscal 1960 stands at 6,000 
million, a decline of more than 50 percent over the previ- 
ous year. This item has been dwindling ever since fiscal 
1952, and especially since fiscal 1958. 

The so-called defense-related expenses consist of the 
subsidy for the U.S. Forces in Japan, the expense for 


2. Vicissitudes in Defense Expenditure 
(¥ million) 


bsidy f Furnished Expense for the Total 
ere Expense for U.S. Military Defense 
in Japan Facilities Advisory Group Expenditure 
ORE. So. Eek c 50,673 14,327 = 65,000 
1953mynm nie, ec 55,800 6,200 - 62,000 
195455. Gis! 3 53, 280 4,867 333 58,480 
LOSS ee cigs eons 38,000 7,374 590 45,964 
N956 400. se 30,000 9,955 610 40,565 
IVE Ye 6 pede 29,600 9,955 610 40,165 
1958. cum. ts 18,600 7,005 500 26,105 
1959 Goel. s 11,100 6,045 480 17,625 
LOGO Ieee cy = = — 6,000 
furnished facilities and that for the U.S. military advisory 
group. 


The subsidy for the U.S. Forces in Japan, which is the 
so-called ‘‘ Defense Share”, is the Japanese share of the 
expense for the goods and services to be procured for the 
U.S. Forces stationed in Japan. The expenses for fur- 
nished facilities are the redemptions necessary for furnish- 
ing the U.S. Forces stationed in Japan with “‘ Facilities 
and Territories” and the rents of real estate and others. 
The expenses for the U.S. military advisory group are the 
subsidy and the housing expense for the U.S. military 
advisory group. The drastic decline of defense expendi- 
ture is due to the marked decrease in the subsidy for the 
U.S. Forces in Japan. According to the stipulation in 
the Japan-U.S. Administrative Agreement, the Japanese 
share of defense expense annually amounts to $155 million 
(7£55,800 million). 


3. Classified Expenditure Budget 
( million) 


1960 1959 Increase 
Ground Self-Defense Forces .... 64,646 60,480 4,166 
Sea Self-Defense Forces ...... 36,592 32,203 4,389 
Air Self-Defense Forces ...... 42,683 39,001 3,682 
Subztotal: Sarai.) siesta 143,922 131,685 12,237 
Others es ey. Leet eee eS PENNE 4,629 4,354 275 
sRotal 5.5 bee kiteererth Ia hs. « 148,552 136,040 12,512 


In fiscal 1953 the subsidy was paid in strict accord- 
ance with the agreement concerned; yet it has been de- 
creased by degrees since fiscal 1954 in consideration of the 
increment in the Japanese Defense Agency’s expense and 
the diminution of the U.S. Forces stationed in Japan ac- 
cording to ‘‘Periodical Reexamination” clause in the above- 
mentioned agreement. In particular ‘‘ General Formula” 
was established in fiscal 1957 with the aim of decreasing 
the sharing of defense expense, and, furthermore, special 
reduction measures were taken in fiscal 1958 and 1959. 
Then, the Japanese share of defense expense will totally 
be eliminated thanks to the enforcement of the new Japan- 
U.S. Security Pact and the subsequent revision of the 
Administrative Agreement. 

The expenses for furnished facilities have been on the 
ebb to a considerable extent since fiscal 1958. The main 
reason for this decrease can be attributed to the diminu- 
tion of necessary charges due to the cutting down of the 
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U.S. Forces in Japan and the falling-off of such activities 
as practice and others. 

For example, the land and building areas offered for 
the use of the U.S. Forces, which stood at 1,330,563 sq. km. 
and 11,956 sq. km. respectively, declined to 655,390 sq. km. 
and 7,890sq.km. at the end of the next fiscal year and — 
further down to 333,934sq. km. and 5,798 sq. km. respec- 
tively at the end of the fiscal 1959. The last figures re- 
present only one-fourths in land area and one-half in build- 
ing floor of the fiscal 1957. 


Steady Increase in Self-defense Strength 


The expenses for the Defense Agency in fiscal 1960 
amounts to 148,500 million, an increase of ¥12,500 mil- 
lion or 9 percent over the preceding year. With this 
growth in financial aids the strength of the Self-Defense 
Forces in fiscal 1960 will be 171,500 persons for the 
Ground, 116,000 tons for the Sea and 1,115 planes for 
the Air. This strength is only slightly short of the goal 
of the first 3-year defense build-up plan (fiscal 1958-60) 
which aims at 180,000 persons for the Ground, 124,000 
tons for the Sea, and 1,300 planes for the Air. 

As above-mentioned, however, emphasis is placed more 
on qualitative than quantitative repletion owing to the 
conspicuous advance of modern weapons. Thus, the out- 
lays for missiles are increasingly earmarked for the fiscal 
1960 budget. 

The details of the classified expenses for the Defense 
Agency follow: 

(i) The expenses for the Ground Self-Defense Force 
stands at 64,600 million, a gain of £4,200 million over 
fiscal 1959. With the GSDF, as shown in Table 4, there 
will be an increase innumerical strength of 1,500 men, 
of five regional facilities corps, and 1 construction bat- 
talion. In consequence, the peace-and order-maintaining 
power of the GSDF will be greatly reinforced. The total 
number of the GSDF personnel will therefore become 
171,500 through the increase by 1,500 in fiscal 1960. 
Moreover, the Reserve Self-Defense Personnel in the GSDF 
will be increased by 2,000 in fiscal 1960 to bring the 
total up to 15,000. With the appropriation of 858 
million in the fiscal 1960 budget plus ¥1,219 million in 
contract authorization, the mechanization of the 7th 
Mixed Group stationed in Hokkaido will be expedited. 
Besides, the GSDF will raise the ratio of the domestic 
procurement of ammunition by the budget of 1,099 
million (*¥1,141 million in fiscal 1959) plus 360 million 
(in fiscal 1959) as contract authorization. 

(ii) The expenses for the Sea Self-Defense Force stands 
at ¥36,500 million, an increase of 36,500 million over 
fiscal 1959. The number of the SSDF Personnel will be 
increased by 2,401 to the total of 30,068 men. 

With this numerical increase in personnel, SSDF is try- 


4. Classified Number of Personnel 
(Unit: person) 
1960 1959 Increase 
ae Non- ‘ ; ; ? 

; Personnel Bence eel Personnel On cae Total Personnel pe NOR Total 

Ground Self-Defense Forces ..... 171,500 13,405 184,905 170,000 13,480 183,480 1,500 0 
Sea Self-Defense Forces... 2... | 30, 068 3,106 33,174 27,667 2.769 30,436 2, 401 351 Ae 
24 pelt Deters HOECERI sy > hyceeh: 36,710 4,898 41,608 307200 4,402 37,627 3,486 514 rae 
ease ie 2 SRE See ee 238 5278 21,409 259, 687 230,892 20,651 251,543 7,387 865 8,252 
Pts tt aS 3B 3,445 3,508 43 3,214 3,257 30 124 154 
Eto Seems. te Ewa lidar ec. re 238,351 24,854 263, 205 230,935 23,865 254,800 7,417 989 8,406 
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g to cover the men needed for the gradual increase in 
ships in commission and the airplanes. SSDF is also hop- 
Ing to meet the imminent personnel requirements in the 
upply and education corps taking advantage of the newly- 


decided build-up. 


a 


- 


Ay 
" 


, 


As for the construction of vessels, special emphasis is 


on the agenda for construction are seven vessels totalling 


ont to be placed on the qualitative superiority. Now 


. 8,460 tons—one Class-A patrol boat (2,600 tons), two sub- 


marines (780 tons each), one medium-sized mine-sweeper 
(340 tons), one oil tanker (3,500 tons) and one high-speed 
torpedo boat (120 tons). As a result, the vessels in pos- 


_ session of the SSDF as of the end of fiscal 1960 will be 


45 patrol boats (71,730 tons), 6 submarines (5,585 tons), 
1 patrol boat (305 tons), 50 mine-sweepers (13,440 tons), 
116 other vessels (24,787 tons), and 234 miscellaneous 
vessels (20,491 tons), a total of 452 vessels (136,338 tons). 

In addition, the SSDF in fiscal 1960 will undertake the 


‘increase in aircraft strength by a total of 16 planes, 10 P- 


2V and other 6 planes, with the appropriation of 3,509 
million in the budget plus 1,526 million in contract 
authorization, to make a new total of 217 planes, i.e. 27 


| P-2V, 58 S-2F, 28 helicopters, and 104 others. The patrol 


vessel (2,600 tons) to be constructed in fiscal 1960 is going 


‘to be so designed as to accommodate the vessel-to-air 


missile ‘‘ Tartar”. The Defense Agency will appropriate 
the contract authorization earmarked for the purchase of 
vessel firearms to the buying of the Tartar. 

(iii) With the appropriation of about ¥70,000 million 
in contract authorization, the Air Self-Defense Force will 
start on the home production of 200 Lockheed F104J’s. 
Moreover, the ASDF is going to strengthen the overall 
defense power with the budget of 42,700 million, an 
increase of 3,700 million over the preceding year. For 
example, the ASDF is going to establish the 6th Air 
Group in Komatsu, Ishikawa Prefecture, while the einer- 
gency take-off system, which is in force in the Second Air 
Group in Chitose, Hokkaido, is going to be applied to the 
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Fourth Air Group stationed in Miyazaki Prefecture. On 
top of this, the all-country air-defense warning system 
will be greatly strengthened. 

With these changes in the ever-ready air-defense system, 
a total of 3,486 men will be added to the current roster 
of Air Defense Personnel to bring up the over-all total 
to 36,710 men. 

As a matter of course, the ASDF Personnel will be 
increased by 3,486 in accordance with the above-mentioned 
reinforcement of defense-air system to bring the total up 
to 36,710 as of the end of fiscal 1960. 

As for the production of aircraft of the ASDF in fiscal 
1960, 43 F-86F and 14 T-jet planes will be produced and 
the contract for 20 T-jet planes will be made with the 
budget of £1,982 million and the contract authorization 
of ¥2,165 million (exclusive of that for Lockheeds). As 
of the end of 1960, the planes in possession of the ASDF 
will be 377 F-86F’s, 113 F-86D’s, 252 T-33A’s, 150 T-6’s, 
136 T-34’s, 46 C-46’s, 20 T-jet planes, 18 helicopters and 
3 others, a total of 1,115 planes. 

As to the Sidewinder rocket, the purchase of 90 shells 
was permitted in fiscal 1959, while in the fiscal 1960 only 
60 shells are going to be brought in. The equipment ex- 
pense for radar base in fiscal 1960 amounts to 411 mil- 
lion, a remarkable increase of ¥152 million over the 
previous fiscal year. 

Moreover, the study, education and exercise in guided 
weapons, and the preparedness for the missile attacks will 
be expedited positively in fiscal 1960 successively from the 
preceding year. An outlay of ¥883 million (£968 million 
in fiscal 1959) in the budget and ¥410 million in contract 
authorization (*£350 million) are appropriated to the re- 
search expenses for guided weapons. A total of 54 
million (+486 million in fiscal 1959) in the budget and 86 
million (naught in 1959) in contract authorization are ap- 
propriated for the exploitation expense for rocket in fiscal 
1960. Furthermore, 45 research personnel will be sent to 
the U.S. for the purpose of receiving the education and 
exercise in guided weapons. 


Local Government Finance 


(SE hated to the local government finance plan for 
fiscal 1960-61 and the local government closing state- 
ment for fiscal 1958-59, submitted to the 34th National 
Diet, the size of the local government budget proposed 
for fiscal 1960-61 is *£1,538,100 million, in both revenue 
and expenditure, and is greater by ¥208,700 million than 
the original plan for fiscal 1959-60. The closing statement 
for fiscal 1958-59 shows revenue of ¥ 1,552,700 million 
which is 3£109,900 million more than in fiscal 1957-58, 
while outgo came to ¥1,504,000 million, with an in- 
crease of £125,800 million over that of fiscal 1957-58. 


Pattern of Local Government Finance 


Before going into an explanation of the plan for fiscal 
1960-61, it should be helpful to have a general outline of 
the pattern of local government finance. First of all, it 


must be borne in mind that the local government finance 
plan is not a budget compiled by the local governments. 
The plan is formulated by the central government each 
year to fulfill the requirements mentioned below. 

The amount of grants made from the Treasury to the 
local governments must be decided, as also the total amount 
of local government bond issues. There must, furthermore, 
be some basis for deciding central government action in 
connection with local finance in case of local tax law re- 
vision and other changes. 

It follows therefore that considerable disparity results 
between the central government’s plan for local government 
finance and the budgets and closing statements prepared 
by the local governments. For example, whereas the ex- 
penditure plan (central government) for fiscal 1958-59 called 
for outgo of ¥1,237,200 million, the closing statement 
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1. Pattern of Local Government Revenue 


(percentages) 
Fisca Fiscal Fiscal 
1934-36 i i 
Average 1957-58 1958-59 
* 

Bee cane POS ADS .sMeoestte 25% 30% 27% 
National Tax Grants .....-.- = 19 a 
Treasure Subsidy .......- 14 29 A 
Tocal Bond Sales| 7.) a -) ons sr 27 8 

aon cece a tol atl Oerace co eD 24 14 19 
Ota e nu meee) «agi cesta 100 100 100 

Municipalities & Townships 
Max REVenuewen. costs seus nies 20 46 45 
National Tax Grants ...... = iit 12 
Treasury: Subsidy = 77.) . "1.0 8 16 17 
Wocal Bond Sales’... 5. - = & 34 6 5 
Other 2 eh @ Gee eee 38 21 21 

Rota ah eemeers vs: lass ahi sas 100 100 100 

Combined 
Max IREVENUG 55) eae) cis vote 22 aye oD 
National Tax Grants ...... = 16 16 
Treasury Subsidy. ....... 10 24 25 
Local Bond"Sales . 2.2.5... 31 ud 4 
OERCES Ppa, 6 eb incaeue: ete os 37 16 20 

PROtAe tr says SER en ele. 1g ee 100 100 100 F 

Notes:—*Including Tokyo-To and Hokkaido. Figures based on closing 


statements. 


shows total expenditure of *¥1,500,400 million to result 
in a gap of ¥263,200 million. 

The actual pattern of local government spending, as 
indicated by the closing statement for fiscal 1958-59, is 
given below. 

28.6 percent of the total outgo of 1,500,400 million 
went toward education. In prewar years (1934 through 
1936) the spending for education averaged 19.9 percent, 
so it can be seen that there has been a sharp increase since 
the war of the proportion allocated to education. This for 
one thing is due to the increase in length of compulsory 
education and the resultant increase in the number of 
teachers on local government payroll. Also, the number 
of schools has gone up. 

For public works, the spending was 14.9 percent of 
the total, which is not so far off from the 15.6 percent of 
prewar. Administrative outgo (salaries and office expenses) 
came to 14.2 percent, considerably more than the prewar 
5.8 percent. The main reason for the swelling of this 
item of expenditure is the establishment of local self- 
government. 

For social welfare and labor facilities the expenditures 
came in fiscal 1958-59 to 10.5 percent of the total, incom- 
parably bigger than the 2 percent of prewar. This is 
because of postwar strengthening of social security and 
labor administration. 

Outgo for industrial and economic facilities came to 
10.1 percent, somewhat more than the 7.9 percent of pre- 
war. 

When the pattern of outgo on the basis of the closing 
statement for fiscal 1958-59 is studied further with differen- 
tiation made between prefectures (including Tokyo-To and 
Hokkaido) and municipalities and townships, whereas with 
the former the expenditures for education, public works, 
and industrial and economic facilities tend to show high 
percentages, the municipalities and townships indicate high 
proportionate spending for education, administration, and 
social and labor facilities. 

As for the pattern of revenue, as indicated by the 
closing for fiscal 1958-59, 35 percent of the total came 
from local taxes; 25 percent, from the Treasury; 20 per- 
cent, from fees and charges; 16 percent, from national 


taxes made over to local governments; and 4 percent, from 
local government bond sales. 


Before the war, 37 percent of all revenue came from 
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fees and charges; 31 percent, from local bond sales; 22 
percent, from local taxes, and 10 percent, in subsidy from 


the Treasury. Consequently, as compared to prewar, there : 


has been a decline in local bond and fees and charges 
revenue, while there have been increases in Treasury subsidy, 
national tax grants to local governments, and local tax 
revenue. 

When the revenue patterns of the prefectures and the 
municipalities and townships are reviewed separately, 
whereas with the former the proportions taken up by 
Treasury subsidy and national tax grants are relatively big, 
a notably high percentage is made up by local taxes in 
the case of municipalities and townships. 


Actual Apportionment of Burden Between 
Central and Local Governments 

The expected local tax revenue for fiscal 1960-61 is set 
at £623,000 million, which will be some 6 percent of the 
anticipated national income of ¥ 10,460,000 million. This 
proportion is less than half the 14.4 percent ratio of national 
taxes to national income. However, before the war (1934— 
36), the ratio of local taxes to national income stood at 
4.4 percent, so the local tax burden in fiscal 1960-61 will 
be considerably heavier. Among the national taxes, there 
are some that are made over or granted to local govern- 
ments; and since these are considered revenue in compiling 
local budgets they are in effect local taxes. Consequently, 
whereas before the war the tax burden was 66 percent 
national and 34 percent local, the ratio in fiscal 1960-61 
will be 56 percent national and 44 percent local. 

Further, of the national budget expenditures, the Trea- 
sury grants are subsidies to local governments are in fact 
local government expenditures. Conversely, the share of 
the local governments in projects directly undertaken by 
the central government must be considered national spend- 
ing. Consequently, if local government fund resources 
are defined as local taxes, national taxes made over to 
local governments, and Treasury subsidy, while central 
government fund resources are defined as national taxes 
(after deducting national taxes made over to local govern- 
ments and Treasury subsidy) and local government share 
in central -government projects, the local tax burden in 
fiscal 1960-61 will be 62 percent, and the national tax 
burden will be 38 percent. This indicates how heavy a 
burden is imposed upon the people by local government 
finance. In fiscal 1935-36, the real tax burden was 48 
percent local and 52 percent national, at about fifty-fifty. 
In other words, the role of local governments was not as 
big as it is today. 

Local Expenditures Planning for Fiscal 1960-61 

The total amount appropriated in the local government 
finance plan for expenditures in fiscal 1960-61 comes to 
¥ 1,538,100 million (excluding local government share of 
spending for national projects), *£208,700 million more 
than in fiscal 1959-60, and about the same as the ¥ 1,569,600 
million in expenditures listed by the national budget gene- 
ral account. However, as already mentioned, the actual 
spending by the local governments always tends to exceed 
the planned amount; so local expenditures are generally 
speaking bigger than the national. 

The pattern of local government spending, as indicated 
by the plan for local government finance, is as shown in 
Table 2. The biggest item is pay, at 39 parcent of the 
total, followed by investment-like outlays and administra- 
tive expenses. Although there is no notable change of 
pattern as compared to fiscal 1959-60, it is apparent that 
local funds resources have become more abundant, while 
Investment outlays have increased somewhat in line with 
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2. Pattern of Local Spending, Planned 
(in ¥100 million) 
Fiscal 1959-60 (A) Fiscal 1960-61 (B) 
———" 


. Percent- Percent- 
Amount ae Amount age B/A 


Personnel Expenses ROO 0% y/ 
General Administrat- i :S sue Bi ions 
LVE.ERpenses.... « «aba 2,805 31 3,178 21 13.3 
Local Bonds Expenses 815 6 841 5 3.3 
Repairs and Maintenance 419 3 459 8 9.5 
Investment Outlays .. . 3,867 29 4,736 31 22-5 
LN = Re ee Cy rk 164 1 164 1 _ 
Total Pi dhh ah nweuete re 13,460 100 15,381 100 14.3 up 
Note :—‘‘investment outlays” for fiscal 1959-60 includes local govern- 


ment share of ¥16,600 million in central government projects. 


the bigger spending by the central government for resour- 
ces development and conservation. 

The planned outlay for salaries, wages and other re- 
muneration in fiscal 1960-61 stands at 600,300 million, 
up £61,200 million or 11.4 percent over the level of 


_ fiscal 1959-60. The main reasons for this increase are: 


1) revision of government and public employee base pay 


_in conformance to the recommendations of the National 


Personnel Authority, which will result in increase of year- 
end and midyear bonuses for local government employees, 
and in upping of pay for middle-grade salaried workers 
(£18,900 million needed); 2) additional outlay resulting 
from upping of base pay (+£17,800 million); and 3) out- 
lays needed to cover increases in teaching and police per- 


-sonnel. 


General administrative expenses will be 317,800 mil- 
lion, up 37,300 million or 13.3 percent over the level 
of fiscal 1959-60. The principal causes for this increase 
are: livelihood protection, childhood protection, small 
business facilities modernization, and other matters for 
which Treasury subsidy is available, and non-subsidized 
outlays such as accumulation of reserves for debt retire- 
ment, reduction of deficits carried forward, and outlays 


-to reduce PTA donations. 


Investment outlays in fiscal 1960-61 are planned to be 
*¥£ 473,600 million, greater by 86,900 million or 22.5 per- 
cent than the amount planned for fiscal 1959-60. The 
main items contributing to this increase are: 1) increase 
of the local government share in national projects; 2) in- 
crease in independent spending without Treasury aid. 
Among the works undertaken by the central government, 
notable increases in local government contributions are 
seen for flood control and highway construction projects. 
Big increases are also planned in public works for which 
Treasury subsidy is available, such as afforestation, river 
and flood control, disaster relief, and reconstruction. Then 
with independent, unsubsidized projects, increases are not- 
ed in disaster relief and reconstruction, construction and 
maintenance of public facilities for culture and education, 
sanitation, and civil engineering projects. 


Local Revenue Planning for Fiscal 1960-61 
The amount planned for local revenue is the same as 
that for expenditures, at 1,538,100 million, and the de- 
tails are shown in Table 3. Local taxes are expected to 


3. Pattern of Local Revenue, Planned 
(in ¥100 million) 
Fiscal 1959-60 (A) Fiscal 1960-61 (B) 
a 


Percent- 


Percent- 
Amount ane Amount age B/A 

TOCA la Lawes). sy -mei sn 5,412 40% 6,230 40% 15.1% up 
National Taxes Ceded 

to Local Government 334 2 317 2 5.1 down 
National Taxes Granted 

to Local Government 2,486 19 2,865 19 15.2 up 
Treasury Grants .. . 3,417 Has 4,026 26 17.8 up 
Local Bond Sales. . . 641 5 720 5) 12E3 Wp 
Miscellaneous Revenue 1,170 9 1228 8 4.5 up 

Otal: Mecliewe a: eee 13,460 100 15,381 100 14.3. up 


Note:—In the “local bond sales’ of fiscal 1959-60 is included ¥16,600 
million-worth of bonds granted in connection with local parti- 
cipation in national projects. 


cover 40 percent of the total, and these are the biggest 
single source of revenue. Treasury subsidies and grants 
also make up a considerable proportion; and although 
there is not much change as compared to the plan for 
fiscal 1959-60, there is a notable increase in grants from 
the Treasury. 

Local tax revenues are expected to come to ¥623,000 
million, up 82,100 million or 15.1 percent over the fis- 
cal 1959-60 level. The taxes which are expected to yield 
increased revenue are the corporate residence tax, the 
corporate business tax, the electricity and gas tax, and the 
entertainment and restaurant tax. 

National taxes ceded to local government will come to 
£31,700 million, £1,700 million less than in fiscal 1959- 
60. This is because although there is expected an increase 
of ¥2,500 million in local highways tax revenue, there is 
foreseen a decrease of ¥4,200 million in admission tax 
income. 

Treasury grants to local government in fiscal 1960-61 
will be 402,600 million, up 60,900 million or 17.8 per- 
cent over the 1959-60 level. This is because of increases 
in subsidies in connection with compulsory education, 
public works, and unemployment relief projects. 

Local government bond issues are expected to bring in 
72,000 million, 12.3 percent more than in fiscal 1959- 
60. However, in the planning for local government float- 
ing of bonds there are included £20,500 million-worth of 
semi-public enterprises bonds and 57,500 million-worth 
of public enterprises bonds, bringing the total local bond 
issue amount up to 150,000 million, 116,000 million 
of which will be absorbed by the Treasury, and 34,000 
million by public subscription. Local bond issue will then 
be 40,000 million more than in fiscal 1959-60. 
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Y 1955, almost all Japanese rice farmers were making 

use of power-driven threshers and hullers, and in the 
subsequent years there occurred what has been dubbed 
the “power cultivator boom,” revolving around the engine- 
driven plow and tiller. The coming era, therefore, will be 
that of the farm tractor. But in order to make possible 
the efficient use of heavy-duty machines, there must first 
be undertaken a reshuffle of paddyfields to form bigger 
units of cultivation. 


Mechanical Threshing Now Standard Practice 


The most recent Farm Operations Survey of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry reveals a notable 
increase in the acceptance among farmers of power culti- 
vators (self-propelled cultivators and general purpose 
traction equipment). At February 1959 there were in use 
throughout Japan 330,000 power cultivators, some 3.8 
times the number reported for December 1955. This 
means that the rate of increase stands at from 50 to 60 
percent per annum. 

Utilization of power-driven threshers and electric 
motors for various jobs on the farm took hold immedi- 
ately after the war; and since by 1955 practically all farm 
households had access to these types of equipment the 
demand for such items subsequently tended to mark time. 
Power-driven hullers, because they tend to be inefficient 
in small, individually owned sizes, declined numerically in 
sales since 1956. Ownership of threewheeler trucks, though 
still at a relatively low level, is increasing at a firm pace. 

Looking back on the progress made in Japan in con- 
nection with mechanization of farm operations, the first 
step was taken quite early with mechanization of rice 
hulling operations by means of small machines driven by 
either kerosene engines or electric motors. By about 1940 
hulling in the principal rice producing areas was practically 
100 percent mechanized through such arrangements as 
joint ownership of equipment or consignment to mill 
operators. After the war, emphasis was placed on mechani- 
zation of threshing. There was, it goes without saying, 
considerable mechanization of this operation also from 
about 1930; but really notable spread of power threshing 
occurred immediately after the war. In 1955, farm house- 
holds owning such eyuipment numbered 2,450,000 (exclu- 
ding Hokkaido), some 42.3 percent of all farms in Honshu, 
Kyushu and Shikoku. According to the Farm Operations 
Survey of 1955 the number of farm households utilizing 
power threshing in one way or another stood at 4,260,000, 
some 73.6 percent of the total. Then from 1955 or there- 
abouts began the era of the power cultivator. 

Thus it was that mechanization of the Japanese farm 
started with the mechanical huller, not in the strictest 
sense a farm machine but rather equipment for the grain 
distributor, and spread later into the threshing operation, 
to progress further into cultivation proper in such farm 
operations as plowing, harrowing and pesticide spreading. 
Currently, there iS as yet no mechanization to speak of 
in sowing, planting and harvesting. Thus, farm mechani- 
zation in Japan has developed in exactly the reverse order 
of what took place in America and Europe. 
therefore review the situation with 
the “‘power cultivator boom.” 


Let us 
attention focussed on 
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Farm Mechanization, Second Phase 


Power Cultivator Use Widespread ‘3 
Among Rice Farmers 


The term power cultivator is applied loosely to a variety 
of types and sizes. There are single-, two-, three- and 


four-wheelers; while in power they range from two or — 


three horsepower rating to ten horsepower or more. 
Typical of the smaller machines is the two-wheeler of 
two or three horsepower, but with these too there are 
three principal species: the self-propelled, the traction, 
and the semi-traction. At February 1959 there were in 
use 165,000 traction type cultivators, while the self-pro- 
pelled type numbered 173,000. In the past few years, 
however, the traction type has increased at a higher rate. 

Use of power cultivators has spread most rapidly 
among the more advanced rice farmers of the Hokuriku, 
Tohoku (Japan Sea side), Inland Sea and North Kyushu 
areas, while the farmers of the San’in and South Kyushu 
areas have been slow to accept. This pattern is in agree- 
ment with the fact that 70 percent of all power cultivators 
in operation are owned by wet paddy farmers. In the 
non-paddy areas, where the returns on expended labor 
are low, or districts where labor cost is low, utilization 
of power cultivators has tended to be at a snail’s pace. 
Acceptance has been rapid, however, in the highyield 
fruit and vegetable raising areas. 

As for the diffusion rate on the basis of size of farm, 
it is noted that, with farmers working two hectares (little 
less than five acres) or more power cultivation is utilized 
by as many as 37.2 percent of the total. This means one 
out of three farm households. Conversely, with the mar- 
ginal farmers working less than half a hectare the diffusion 
rate is only 0.7 percent. (These figures exclude Hokkaido.) 
Although there are no accurate figures on utilization of 
power cultivators on the basis of full- and part-time 
farmers, it has been noted that the part-time farmer, with 
a. steady job elsewhere and belonging to the lowest cate- 
gory in size of farm, tends to go in heavily for power 
cultivation. 

It will be seen, therefore, that high utilization of power 
cultivators has spread initially among the upper-class 
farmers whose living standards have improved notably of 
late; while it is interesting to note that the marginal part- 
time farmers too have been compelled to mechanize in 
order to maintain their position as farmers. 

According to a 1957 survey the number of farm 
households utilizing power cultivation came to approxi- 
mately a million. Since at that time ownership (including 
joint ownership) of power cultivators came to but 300,000 
households, it is clear that roughly 70 percent of the 
users were renting equipment from others. 


Blunting of the Peak Demand for Farm Labor 


The rapid spread of the power cultivator has obviously 
had appreciable effect upon farm operations. Taking rice 
growing as an example, although there is not much 
difference in yield per unit area whether or not power 
cultivation is used (an average of 1 percent higher in the 
case of power cultivation according to a 1958 survey of 
wet paddy rice production undertaken by the Central 
Organ of Farm Cooperatives), the labor requirement is 
reduced on the average by about 7 percent. Also, the 
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use of power cultivators results in a change of labor 
allocation: whereas labor is saved in plowing up the land 
and in harrowing, more time must be spent on irrigation 
work and disease and pest prevention. 

In addition to overall labor-saving, the use of power 
cultivation has contributed considerably toward cutting 
_ down the peak labor requirements. It has been traditional 

with Japanese farming to face extreme shortages of hands 

in spring (rice transplanting season) and in autumn (harvest- 
ing). Consequently, it was customary for farmers to 
_ maintain a large workforce reserve. This situation has 
been greatly alleviated by the introduction of the small 
power cultivator; and it has also become possible for the 
farmer to expand his operations toward dairy-farming 
and other diversification as well as toward double-crop 
4 raising. In recent years, the farmers of the Tohoku 
district have been able to increase their winter wheat 
acreage and yield through earlier planting made possible 
_. by power cultivation. 


Overinvestment in Farm Machines Possible 


There have been, needless to say, problems encountered 
in connection with the ‘‘power cultivator boom” of recent 
years. In some cases, there have been complaints that 
use of power cultivation has resulted in reduced crop. 

- According to experiments carried out several years ago at 
the Higashiyama Farm Station of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Forestry power cultivation will definitely result 
in higher yields in dry field rice growing, but there is the 
possibility of diminution of yield by about 10 percent in 
the wet and semi-wet paddy operations. This is partly 
because with the power cultivation the soil is broken up 
so well that excessive compacting later causes poor see- 
page and oxygen shortage, which retard root development 
(conversely, this is beneficial in the case of paddies suffer- 
ing from excessive seepage). More recent models of power 
cultivators, however, have been improved so that soil frag- 
mentation can be controlled; so this matter no longer no 
presents serious difficulty. 

Cultivators with insufficient power cannot plow deep 
enough (about four inches at the most), so while the first 
year’s crop is good, there is subsequent decline due to 
inadequate plowing. To remedy this, the only solution 
is to use bigger and heavier equipment, no easy matter 
because of the wide dispersion of diminutive plots which 
is a feature of Japanese farming. 

However, the biggest problem in connection with the 
increasing popularity of the small power cultivator appears 
to be overinvestment. For one thing, because ownership 
is preponderantly individual (in excess of 80 percent), the 
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utilization rate tends to be low. About a half of the 
farmers making power cultivator purchases do so on 
credit, while more than 80 percent of these owe money 
in excess of half the value of the equipment bought. 
The economics of power cultivator operation are difficult 
to compute; but the break-even point appears to be at 
about 200 hours of operation per annum on an area of 
from five to seven hectares. This means that virtually 
none of the present owners of power cultivators can ex- 
pect to clear a fair profit by working their own land. 
Herein lies the reason for the widespread practice of hiring 
out power cultivators. In some extreme cases, a farmer 
will go out to another village with his cultivator to work 
nights at plowing with the help of lights. This is no labor- 
saving, but rather overworks as a result of mechanization. 


Segmentation and Dispersion of Farm Plots 
Constitute Barrier 


Regardless of whether or not they are a paying pro- 
position, the fact remains that small power cultivators have 
been adopted as standard equipment at an amazing rate 
during the past few years. However, there remains in 
Japanese barrier of staggering proportions impeding full 
mechanization of farm operations. This obstacle is the 
one raised by the dispersion of minutely segmented farm 
plots. According to a survey made in 1958 by the Mini- 
stry of Agriculture and Forestry, the operations of the 
average farm household outside of Hokkaido are dispersed 
over six different locations, while the average size of each 
such segmented plot comes to only 0.14 hectare (about 
6. acre). Uuder such conditions there can be no efficient 
use of mechanized farm equipment. The Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestly is now encouraging, by subsidi- 
zation, the exchange and consolidation of land holdings, 
but progress appears to be slow. Furthermore, this seg- 
mentation and dispersion seriously impedes the use of 
heavier and more efficient cultivating and harvesting 
machines. For fiscal 1960-61 the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry has an appropriation for the establishment 
of “‘experimental farm operation communities,” under a 
three-year plan for three experimental communities in three 
parts of Japan to test out the modes of farm operation 
necessitated by the changes in situation, and to try out 
the use of more efficient equipment of greater capacity 
than heretofore. 

In any event, it is certain that the Japanese farmer, 
through actual use of power-driven equipment, has come 
to recognise the advantages of large-scale operation, and it 
can be expected that this realization will lead to consoli- 
dation or joint operation of farm holding for higher effici- 
ency and profit. Only with development in this direction 
can there be expected any further advance in more com- 
plete mechanization of Japanese farming. 


Ownership of Mechanized Equipment, by Size of Farm 


Acreage Tilled 


more than 5 acre 


Date less than 1.2 acre _—1.2 to 2.45 2.45 to 3.7 3.7 to 5 
Power Threshers 
ar 30s te 181,900 (13.4 745,700 (49.4) 596,600 (71.4) 271,500 (80.2) 165,900 (85.5) 1,962,000 (42.3) 
Hig ae 190,820 (ad) 798,623 (51.8) 655,315 (74.4) 297,506 (81.5) 189,774 (86.8) 2132/0838 (45.2) 
Reb. OSM ies te 224,572 (14.0) 819,983 (15.1) 668,792 (76.7) 299,218 (84.7) 187,268 (93.2) 2,199,833 (44.6) 
Gh M950 - tenet «Valo. ar ctr 2147121 (12.7) 865,230 (52.7) 685,947 (77.6) 312;868 (88.8) 183,271 (90.3) 2°261,437 (44.9) 
< Power Hullers 
ate 530 (6.4 192,100 (22.9) 208,200 (38.0) 124,500 (47.8) 101,400 (59.7) 666,700 (22.0) 
Beas eee Sen Gee 42980 (8.3) 199,506 (26.2) 216,612 (40.4) 134,130 (49.9) 113,594 (60.6) 706,822 (25.0) 
PeRer ORM Recta te es 37,881 ( 3.7) 190,665 (16.8) 210,844 (32.7) 135,274 (47.2) 104,789 (57.5) 679,453 (17.8) 
Small Power Cultivators 
ane 4,460 (0.5 29,475 ( 2.6) 41,859 ( 6.2) 28,644 ( 9.8) 32,056 (17.4) 136,494 ( 3.6) 
Feb. 7 let ae oe RO 6,572 { 8) 49,771 ( 3.6) 69,617 (9.6) 46,680 (15.6) 47,355 (26.1) 219,995 (5.0) 
Wich ehOo da 2, Biche gach: 9,341 ( 0.7) 73,215 ( 4.9) 109,486 (13.5) 71,499 (22.6) 65,935 (37.3) 329,476 ( 7.0) 
bi Three-Wheeler Trucks 
; 4 0.2 14,781 ( 0.8) 20,370 ( 2.0) 11,188 ( 2.8) 8,501 (3.7) 58,277 ( 1.0) 
oS eet ee gee 373 (0:2) 16,270 (0.9) 22,551 ( 2.3) 12,268 ( 3.3) 9,057 ( 4.4) 63,874 (1.1) 
Rob 395020) = eee nh 598 (0.2) 19,021 (1.0) 26,324 (2.7) 14,135 ( 3.8) 10,052 ( 4.9) 74,070 (1.3) 


Notes:—1. All prefectures excluding Hokkaido “a aba 
Figures in parentheses indicate rate of diffusion 


3. Rate of diffusion computed by dividing all farm households by owning (joint ownership included) households 
Source: “Farm Operation Survey” of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
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Liberalization Effect on Paper & Pulp 


By Takeji Tanabe , 


Bc Japanese Government, following upon the first 

Cabinet meeting of 1960, held a special Cabinet session 
on the subject of expediting decontrol of foreign exchange 
and trade, and adopted as basic policy a positive course 
of action to achieve this end. It was also decided in this 
connection that 219 items including wool waste and coffee 
beans would be shifted to the automatic approval category 
(not requiring specific allocation of foreign exchange for 
import purchase) from April 1960, while to the automatic 
approval list there would be added 143 items including a 
part of chemical product imports and ceramic goods. 
Among the latter are ten paper products, among which 
paper tape and paper string are likely to raise some pro- 
blems because these items are manufactured mainly by 
small enterprises for which the Government has pledged 
special protection. 

Another point in connection with the Government’s 
recent decision on liberalization of trade is the fact that 
there was no previous warning. In so far as the paper 
and pulp industry is faced with many serious problems, 
as described below, it is desired that in implementing the 
measures leading toward decontrol of importation there be 
undertaken beforehand adequate consultation with the 
industries concerned. 

In any event, the step taken by the Government gives 
the impression that a firm resolve now exists to go ahead 
with decontrol of foreign exchange and trade, and that 
speedy action is advocated. 


High Cost of Domestic Pulpwood 


The Ministry of International Trade and Industry, in 
clarifying the policy in connection with liberalization of 
import of textile and fibrous materials, has stated that de- 
control of raw cotton and raw wool will be from April 
1961, and that decontrol of chemical fiber material will 
follow without delay. When decontrol of pulp for chemical 
textiles materializes there are bound to be repercussions 
in the paper and pulp industry. It is foreseeable that 
following upon such decontrol there will be a freeing of 
pulp for papermaking and of paper itself. What then are 
countermeasures envisioned by the paper and pulp in- 
dustry ? 

Because decontrol of rayon pulp is expected to create 
problems in connection with both timing and price, there 
has been established within the Japan Paper and Pulp 
Associations a special committee for study of the effects 
and possible countermeasures. The committee is further 
divided into groups covering the specific areas of rayon 
pulp, paper pulp, paper products, and pulpwood; but the 
bulk of the problems is concentrated in pulpwood. 

In so far as coniferous pulpwood costs some 50 percent 
higher in Japan than in other parts of the world, and 
pulpwood cost constitutes from 40 to 50 percent of the 
final cost of pulp, any attempt to compete with imported 
products would appear nothing but futile despite all the 
efforts made to modernize equipments and to streamline 
Operations. 


However, a closer look at the situation in the event 


lumber and logwood imports are decontrolled does not 
reveal much of a promising nature. Currently, lumber — 
and logwood are in the automatic approval category, and 
the annual quantity imported in 1957 came to 2,890,000 | 
cubic meters (about 1,250 million board feet) worth about 
£28,400 million. In 1958 there were purchased 4,160,000 
cubic meters (about 1,800 million board feet) at about 
£31,800 million. These purchases are bigger than the 
annual import of Japan’s staple foodstuff rice. Neverthe- 
less, very little of the imported logwood is used for pulp. 
In 1957 none of the imported logs was used; in 1958, 
44,000 cubic meters, and 33,000 cubic meters in the first 
half of 1959 were all that went into pulp making. This 
is because the bulk of the logwood imported comprises 
lauan which, because of quality and price, is utilized al- 
most 100 percent for construction and fabrication purposes. 
The average price of imported logwood stood at ¥3,135 
per 120 board feet in 1956, £2,730 in 1957, and ¥2,121 
in 1958, as compared with the average pulpwood price of 
*¥ 1,037, 1,274, and ¥1,182 (at logging site). Imported 
logwood, therefore, costs double domestic pulpwood which 
already costs far more than in other parts of the world. 
Consequently, importation will offer no solution of the 
pulpwood problem. 

If, apart from the cotton, wool, and rayon industries 
there is no hope of obtaining cheap principal material from 
abroad, although trade decontrol may result in availability 
of cheaper auxiliary supplies, the solution for the high price 
of pulpwood becomes severely restricted. Most countries, 
because of limited supply of timber, tend toward prohibi- 
tion of logwood exports, preferring to sell abroad wood 
products with more yalue added. This is quite under- 
standable in the case of nations relying heavily on forestry 
products. 

Study has been made of the use of special ships to 
reduce the cost of ocean freight, the main factor causing 
high cost of imported logwood; but little headway has 
been made because of the big initial outlay needed. The 
final resort would be to promote importation of Soviet 
logwood; but here too the outlook is dim. Under such 
circumstances, how can Japan’s paper and pulp industry 
be expected to compete in world markets, and to survive 
as a domestic enterprise ? 

Currently, the Japanese paper and pulp industry in 
terms of production ranks fourth or fifth among the lead- 
ing paper manufacturing nations of the world. Technology 
is at a level comparable to any, while the industry holds 
an important position in the economy, in both production 
and employment. Annual production (deliveries to custom- 
ers) was ¥340,000 million in 1956, and when the value 
of such secondary products as those coming from printing, 
publishing, and other manufacturing is added the product 
of the paper and pulp industry exceeds £530,000 million. 
Moreover, if the output of chemical textile mills is added, 
the value produced comes to well over ¥F 1,000,000 million. 
Consequently, any major effect on the operations of the 
paper and pulp industry is bound to affect the economy 
as a whole. 


Pulpwood Problem 


As for the ways and means of solving the pulpwood 
| Supply problem, several approaches have been suggested. 
: 1) First of all comes afforestation on a more intensified 
Currently in Japan, felling and afforestation are just 
| about balanced; and because pulpwood requirements con- 
‘stitute the biggest single drain on resources, the paper and 
pulp industry undertakes about 10,000 hectares of afforesta- 
tion each year. Nevertheless, it is estimated that it will 
take at least twenty years to achieve a normal situation, 
that is to say conditions under which the paper and pulp 
5 industry would be able to fill at least half of their require- 
_ ments with supplies from their own timber resources. To 
_ worsen the situation, the cost of afforestation in Japan is 
i ~ considerably higher than in other industrialized countries. 
BPO from the standpoint of natural resources conservation 

_ there should be permitted the furnishing of low interest 
_ loans in the case of afforestation. 

_ 2) More efficient use of timber resources should be 
evolved, and in this connection progress has been made 
im the use of broad-leaved varieties, young growth, and 
_lumbermill scrap, heretofore utilized for household fuel in 
the form of charcoal or firewood. Mention was made 
_ above of the fact that coniferous pulpwood is about 50 
_ percent more costly in Japan than abroad; but since there 

is a fairly big reserve of broad-levaed (hard wood) timber 

the price for this type of logwood is about half that of 

coniferous logs, and therefore at about the same level as 
pulpwood on the world market. Consequently, use of 
broad-leaf timber for pulp is important from the standpoint 
of competition in the world market. Whereas in 1956 the 
use of broad-leaved logs and lumbermill waste came to 
but 10 percent of all pulpwood requirements, there was 
subsequent increase in facilities permitting use of this type 
of material; and in 1959 about a third of all the pulp used 
was of the broad-leaved variety. With this rapid increase, 
it is expected that in 1960 fully a half of the pulp used 
will be of this type. Currently, about 40 percent of the 
industry’s capacity is designed for using hardwood. In 
foreign countries the use of that kind of logwood for pulp 
and paper is on a steady rise, but because the price differ- 
ence is not so great as it is in Japan the pace has been 
much slower. 

Consequently, when trade decontrol goes into effect, 
fully 40 percent of the paper and pulp industry’s capacity 
will be safe against foreign competition, while remodelling 
is being pushed forward of the remaining 60 percent to 
make use of broad-leaved pulpwood. The industry calls 
this conversion ‘‘constitutional improvement.” 

Needless to say, some end-products will not permit 100 
percent use of broad-leaved pulp. This is particularly true 
in the case of chemical fibers. Although 100 percent 
broad-leaved pulp has been used to produce rayon in West 
Germany, there are only two dissolving pulp makers who 
have completed that new method in Japan, while as the 
biggest consumers of that pulp, the rayon manufacturers 
are not prepared to use wholly the new material. In these 
circumstances, the immediate profit is not to be expected 
by any enterprise. Therefore future role remains to be seen 
with intensive research in this area, and it is felt that the 
rayon manufacturers should offer closer cooperations. 

3) As for long-term planning for development of pulp- 
wood resources, the methods that immediately come to 
mind are remote timberland exploitation and reduction of 
transportation costs, both on a government subsidy basis. 
All local governments are encouraging tree planting and 
conservation by having school children participate in tree 
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husbandry movements. But this is a long-range program 
which has little or nothing to do with the forthcoming 
removal of restrictions on imports. What is immediately 
necessary is a change of Government policy in regard to 
development of state-owned timber stands. Consideration 
should be given to the furnishing of pulpwood destined for 
export in various forms at a price comparable to the 
current world price. This would mean a shift from the 
present emphasis on structural lumber to logwood for 
pulp production. 


Tariff Policy 


It goes without saying that for protection of domestic 
operations the tariff policy will become an important factor 
when the automatic approval system of exchange alloca- 
tion goes into effect for import purchases. The custom 
duties on paper and pulp were set in 1946 at from 10 to 
15 percent at valorem for paper, and at only 5 percent for 
pulp which is now exposed to foreign competition. These 
rates were not set on the basis of protectionism but rather 
from the standpoint of the trade policy of the Allied Oc- 
cupation. Most pulp and paper producing countries have 
higher tariffs for importation of pulp and paper products. 
For example, Canada which produces 50 percent of all 
the newsprint made in the world, and furnishes 80 percent 
of the requirement of the world market, now has a 12.5 
percent tariff for most favored nations and a 15 percent 
rate under GATT, while even on paper imports from 
Britain a duty of 10 percent is charged. This is much 
higher than the 10 percent (provisional, 7.5 percent) charged 
by Japan on the same product. On paper other than 
newsprint, Canada charges 15 percent on products from 
Britain, 22.5 percent on most favored nation products, and 
25 percent on GATT nation products. In the case of 
Finland, a major paper and pulp producing nation, a rate 
as high as 180 Marks (about £200) per kilogram is charged 
to the kraft paper. 

From the standpoint of protectionism, relatively high 
tariff rates can be justifiably explained to GATT and the 
IMF. Heretofore, the problem of protection by tariff has 
tended to be neglected, and only recently has there been 
made a move to review the import items in the light of 
the Brussels Tariff Treaty. Since it is opined that full 
revision of items will be taken until well into 1961, it 
can be said that Japan lags considerably behind other 
countries in adoption of an adequate tariff system. 

It should be remembered that we are not banking on 
protective tariffs only. Intensive effort has already been 
directed toward ‘‘constitutional improvement,” to enable 
the industry to counter foreign competition upon complete 
decontrol of trade. But this will take some time to be 
realized. Moreover, the industry has been accused of being 
overequipped for some types of paper; and steps must be 
taken to rectify this situation as “‘constitutional improve- 
ment” is undertaken. Consequently, it can be said that 
too rapid a shift toward decontrol can result only in con- 
fusion and a certain amount of disruption. The paper 
and pulp industry actually consists of three basic industries 
—rayon pulp, paper pulp, and paper manufacturing. Since 
the interests of these three do not necessarily coincide, 
the industry must carefully look into the special needs of 
each sector, and take all possible steps to keep at a mini- 
mum the confusion that could result from the shift toward 
liberalization of trade. 

(The writer is president of Japan Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tions, and chairman of Honshu Papermill Co., Ltd.) 


Free Trade Policy Staggered 


At the first Cabinet meeting held with 
the turn of 1960, Premier Kishi reportedly 
announced that the Government would 
put into practice once for all the liberali- 
zation of foreign trade and exchange even 
“at the risk of some friction”. President 
W. Kanno of the Economic Planning 
Board on January 12 declared that we 
should be determined to complete the 
desired liberalization “within three years”. 

In the middle of February, however, 
things turned against radical liberalization, 
and the free trade policy began, so to 
speak, to get shaky as it was criticized’ by 
those who clamored louder than ever 
caution and prudence. The original pro- 
gram of attaining a 100% free trade 
“within three years” appeared to have 
made “a retreat”, while on the other hand 
the moderates for slow but steady action 
gradually gained ground in political and 
business circles. 

The liberalization of foreign trade and 
exchange is the most ticklish problem 
ahead of Japanese economy. This had 
long been well known to everybody, but 
not until March, or two months after the 
Goyernment’s announcement of its free 
trade policy, did the Liberal Democratic 
Party formally commence a serious study 
of this issue from the political point of 
view. 


Kono Denounces Liberalization 


The criticism of bold liberalization was 
initiated by none other than Mr. Ichiro 
Kono, one of the top-level leaders of the 
Government party, who made a series of 
frank statements in Tokyo and other 
cities. His stand may be summarized as 
follows : 

“T wonder if liberalization is really in- 
tended for further development of our 
industry and economy. Among our busi- 
nessmen and workers, is there anybody 
The ques- 
tion Sheen itself: Is freer trade for 
ourselves or other countries? Frankly 
speaking, it may well be carried out, if 
inevitable, even for others if only there is 
some hope that good results will come 
some time in the future. But is there any 
such hope? It seems to me that free 
trade protagonists are sticking to their 
stand or pursing their policy simply by 
force of the world-wide tendency”.... 
As her pocket is getting less heavy, the 
United States is calling for free trade to 
our country. The European countries 
themselves are forming their own airtight 
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Foreign Trade 


economic community against the GATT 
spirit. 

“Such being the circumstances, if we 
liberalize international trade without any 
condition in compliance with the request 
from abroad, the weaknesses of our eco- 
nomic system would be exposed one after 
another international rivalry. Particularly 
in farm villages, a great panic would take 
place in all likelihood. It is to be recalled 
that the Hamaguchi Government’s aboli- 
tion of the gold embargo in 1930 dealt a 
serious blow to Japanese economy though 
all sorts of conceivable measures had been 
enforced before for encouragement of 
domestic industry and reduction of ex- 
penditures. As for trade liberalization 
now under issue, preparatory steps have 
not yet been well studied nor practised, 
so I fear grave consequences certainly 
will come upon us.” 

For good or bad, Mr. Kono’s opinion 
appears to have greatly appealed to a large 
number of farm villagers, minor industria- 
lists and merchants. 


Nationalists v. Internationalists 


Just as in the case of Chinese Com- 
munist leaders, top-level Liberal Demo- 
crats may be classified into two groups, 
i.e. Nationalists and Internationalists. In 
the opinion of those close to Premier 
Kishi, Mr. Tanzan Ishibashi and Mr. 
Kenzo Matsumura are two prominent 
leaders of the Nationalist faction. Mr. 
Kono is another standard-bearer of this 
group. Heading the Internationalists, on 
the other hand, are Premier Kishi and 
Trade-Industry Minister Ikeda, who have 
been standing for pro-American diplomacy 
and trade liberalization. 

Some Internationalists regard Mr. Ko- 
no’s outspoken remarks as the last resort 
on the part of the Nationalists in a sad 
plight, and they opine that the Nationalists 
can do nothing even if they are supported 
by such “sun-set” industries as farming, 
coal mining and cinema, which will be 
affected by freer trade. Opposition against 
free trade, they expect, will finally lead 
to the collapse of the Nationalist group, 
whereas the Internationalists themselves 
are “riding upon the crest of the world 
tendency.” 

It is interesting to note that, insofar as 
free trade is concerned, the Liberal Demo- 
cratic Nationalists, though conservative 
in political thinking, agree in some points 
with the leaders of the General Federation 
of Trade Unions (Sohyo) strongly opposed 
to the Kishi Government and _specifi- 


cally to its liberalization policy. The 
Sohyo’s stand is: 

“Leaders of monopoly capital are ready 
to accept and step up the ing 
of foreign trade enforced upon us by 
pressure from abroad. They are inter- | 
ested not so much in freer trade itself 
as in the rationalization of domestic 
industry and the consolidation of the — 
monopoly system, both of which can be | 
carried out effectively by taking advant- — 
age of freer trade. They are also trying © 
hard to strengthen their position by in- © 
troducing foreign capital into Japanese 
industry. 

“In point of fact, from last November 
through February, this year, the Govern- 
ment went too far in liberalizing inter- 
national trade, probably pressed by the 
United States. This was the very reason 
why even the moderates in the camp of 
monopoly capital had to roll back against 
extreme liberalization early in March. 
But Kono and his associates cannot 
checkmate the oncoming tide of freer trade 
as they represent those industries who 
are losing influence in the business world... 
We cannot believe in conservative poli- 
ticians like Kono, for they are opportunists, 
often making a complete face-about 
against our expectations.” 

In fact, Mr. Kono has recently an- 
nounced to support Premier Kishi and 
his policy. 


Ikeda Modifying Radical Policy 


Even Trade-Industry Minister Ikeda, 
champion of the Internationalist faction, 
has apparently been modifying in some 
way or other his free trade policy since 
the signing of the Security Treaty with 
the United States, although he himself 
carried out from late last year to February 
a series of measures for liberalization of 
imports and free introduction of foreign 
capital, with the abolition of discrimina- 
tions against the Doliar Area as a nuclear 
feature of the new policy, in close liaison 
with US authorities concerned. 

Trade-Industry Minister Ikeda on Nov- 
ember 6, 1959, announced that the tempo 
of liberalization should be sped up under 
changing international conditions. On 
November 15, he again declared that 
proper steps would be put into practice 
without fail for lifting all the anti-Dollar 
import restrictions left untouched, ef- 
fective as from the first half of fiscal 1960, 
and that similar measures should be taken 
also for various goods under the Agri- 
culture-Forestry Ministry’s control. Early 
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January, 1S€0, he further went on 
record in favor of the accelerated invita- 
tion of foreign capital through such 
measures as the free remittance of divid- 


_ Director Matsuo of the MITI Interna- 
tional Trade Bureau on January 8 said 
before the press, “It is urgent to step up 
more than ever the liberalization of foreign 
trade. It still remains to be discussed if 
even the four-year liberalization program 
_ proposed by the Sogo Seisaku Kenkyu 
Kai is adequate or not” (see this column 
in the February issue). Such a frank 
statement from an influential official like 
_Mr. Matsuo can be interpreted as having 
been directed or encouraged by Minister 
Ikeda. 
Soon after the signing of the US-Japan 
Security Treaty or from February through 
March, however, Trade-Industry Minister 
Ikeda gradually modified his stand. In 
the press conference of March 1, for 
instance, he said as follows: 


“For promotion of our economic growth, 
liberalization of international trade is 
indeed an absolutely necessary policy, but 
it goes without saying that this cannot, 
and should not, be pursued recklessly. 
Due caution should be exercised so that 
manufactured goods might be imported 
freely, if necessary, only after it becomes 
clear that the liberalization of material 
imports now under way will bring about 
no evil effect whatsoever.” We should 

refrain from any drastic action within a 
prearranged period as, for instance, the 
complete liberalization within three years. 
Freer trade is not our aim but merely a 
means for further economic growth. 


“In my opinion, we must needs wait 
and see how the wind is blowing when 
we have set free 70-75% of our imports. 
Some European countries are reported 
to have freed their trade 100% or so, 
but their rates of free trade cannot be 
compared with ours on an equal footing, 
for there is much difference between their 
methods of estimating the ratio of free 
imports and ours.... In our country, 
utmost difficulties are involved in the free 
imports of food grains. Even in such 
items as machinery, petroleum, coal and 
sugar, we cannot step out of bounds and 
push a reckless free trade policy. I think 
these items will not be included in the 
liberalization schedule to be announced 
late in May.” 


Free Imports 
at Not More Than 70% 
Why has Mr. Ikeda relaxed his drastic 
policy? Some observers say that his 
strong advocacy for freer trade was noth- 
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ing more than a trick to stimulate mass 
communication in favor of liberalization 
and a gesture to woo US favor prior to 
the initialing of the Security Treaty, for 
he had been well aware that 100% freedom 
in trade would be an impossible proposi- 
tion. 


But other circles do not agree to such 
well-intentioned interpretation. They 
ironically say, “Mr. Ikeda was indeed 
anxious to present a gift in form of free 
trade to Uncle Sam, but his policy was 
not at all a gesture. We should say, he 
could not envision the dimensions of the 
repercussions to be brought about by his 
free trade policy, so he made light of it, 
didn’t he?” Jn their opinion, his radical 
liberalization schedule was founded upon 
something in the nature of “kindergar- 
tener” optimism, and he soon found it 
necessary to modify his rosy outlook and 
bold policy. 

It is not only Mr. Ikeda but also all 
leaders of the Liberal Democratic Party 
that are making such “a retreat” from 
extreme liberalization. Chairman Mikio 
Mizuta of the Trade Liberalization Com- 
mittee, set up by the party, has recently 
declared, “Our immediate goal is to 
liberalize 60-70% of our material imports.” 


Thus, the liberalization schedule, even 
if it is worked out late in May as Pro- 
jected, will turn out either a skeleton 
blueprint void of concrete measures or a 
practical program much less drastic and 
less comprehensive than that outlined 
early in January. 


Soviet-Japan 
Trade & Payment Pact 


The Soviet Union and Japan on March 
2 entered into a new Trade and Payment 
Agreement, effective for three years up 
to the end of 1962. Consisting of 11 
articles, the new pact provides for a long- 
term trade plan, including a list of com- 
modities and the quantities of transactions, 
with the three-year total at nearly $230 
million for exports and at about $210 
million for imports (amounting to $440 
million in two ways compared with the 
1959 goal of $70 million). 


1) The new agreement is a long-term 
one in force for three years, whereas the 
old pact was effective for only one year. 
For implementation of her construction 
projects, the Soviet Union called for a 
longer arrangement. Japan on her part 
finally agreed to it, in spite of the opposi- 
tion from a section of interested quarters, 
because similar agreements with Moscow 
have been signed by the United Kingdom, 
West Germany, France and Italy. But 
the attached list of commodities indicates 
not more than the business estimates 
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which may well be attained in the prear- 
ranged period. And these estimates will 
be revised, subject to mutual consent, at 
the beginning of 1961 and 1962. 


2) In scale of transactions, too, the 
new agreement is well comparable with 
those concluded by the European coun- 
tries with the Soviet Union. The export 
and import estimates (on a payment basis) 
on the list of commodities are: $65 and 
$60 million in 1960, $80 and $70 million 
in 1961, and $85 and $80 million in 1962, 
respectively, with the three-year total at 
$230 and $210 million. Not only that, as 
deferred payments are recognized, the 
three-year export contracts will amount to 
$330 million. These figures are compared 
with 1959’s goal of $35 each for exports 
and imports (actual dealings at not more 
than $23 and $39 million, respectively). 


3) In the course of negotiations, the 
Soviet Union requested deferred payments 
for some imports from Japan. Japan 
at first hesitated to accept this proposal 
from the financial point of view, but she 
finally agreed to it, for she could not stick 
to any discrimination because of the most 
favored nation clause in the Soviet-Japan 
Treaty of Commerce. Another reason 
for her final concession was that Japanese 
makers and traders wanted such financial 
facilities for promotion of “plant and 
equipment” sales. 


Deferred payments will be authorized 
on a commercial basis by the Export- 
Import Bank of Japan after case-by-case 
deliberations for the following items: 
ships, railway rolling stock (AC electric 
locomotives in particular), chemical plants 
(Kanekaron synthetic textile equipment, 
carbon black equipment, etc.), automatic 
chain making machines, sawing machines, 
mining equipment, coal washeries, tire 
shops, etc. 

4) Japan buys timber, coal, manganese 
and chromium ores, pig iron, petroleum, 
etc. as has been the case in the past 
years; and she sells, in addition to the 
above-mentioned machines and equipment, 
rayon yarn, spun rayon yarn, etc. 


| Out in May ———— 
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Spring Offensive & Anti-Rationaliza- 
tion Struggles:—As always, this year’s 
spring labor offensive has a dual purpose 
—to force the management to hike their 
salaries and at the same time to make 
the management give up the idea of work 
adjustments and rationalization, which, 
in the unions’ opinion, would drastically 
reduce the number of employment. 
Against this background, the extraordina- 
ry meeting of Federation of Iron & Steel 
Workers Unions held in Osaka from 
February 27 through March 1 was close- 
ly watched by all those concerned. Main 
reason for this special attention was that 
the problems facing this particular meeting 
of a giant labor organization (with 130,000 
membership) was considered to symbolize 
the dilemma in which most of Japan’s 
labor unions now find themselves. Iron 
& steel industry has so far been steadily 
carrying out a series of rationalization 
moves in its hope for higher efficiency 
and hiked productivity. This steady pro- 
gress in one of Japan’s mightiest indu- 
stries (which actually spend the annual 
amount in the neighborhood of the na- 
tion’s fiscal budget) cannot but leave deep 
effect on Japan’s labor behavior and moye- 
ment. New kind of thoughts and behav- 
ior hitherto unknown have come to occupy 
some of the employees’ minds and the 
uniformity of action among the iron & 
steel industry has become all the more 
difficult in recent years. For example, 
in last year’s spring offensive, the member 
unions of the Federation decided to fight 
for the average ¥2,000 pay raise. How- 
ever, when the Iwata Iron & Steel Union, 
which is the leading figure in the Federa- 
tion, agreed to take the £800 pay hike 
offered by the management, one union 
after another fell out of the line and the 
struggle ended in a complete defeat for 
the labor. Even the rolling mill depart- 
ments of Fuji and Nippon Kokan, which 
held out against the management’s on- 
slaughts to the last, failed to coax more 
than the average 800 hike out of the 
management. 


Faced squarely with the realization that 
in unity alone resides victory, this year’s 
special meeting agreed to “fight it out” 
in close ranks and without deserters. 
The unions in the five biggest iron & 
steel enterprises—Yawata, Fuji, Kokan, 
Sumitomo and Kobe Steel—are going to 
carry out a unified struggle. There is 
quite a room for doubt, however, if the 
original plan is going to be stuck to the 
end. There are a number of reasons for 
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this pessimism. One is the unusually 
firm stand the iron & steel management 
is taking against the labor. It is not that 
the management is merely “tough” with 
the labor. It is clever and is taking steady 
steps in dealing with the labor and is 
firmly determined to fight it out with the 
labor if need be. 

In Tobata Works of Yawata Iron & 
Steel Co., where a 1,500-ton blast furnace 
—largest of its kind in the Orient—was 
recently established, a work structure im- 
ported in toto from the U.S. was adopted 
in place of the complex system native to 
Japan. The new system has a dual 
purpose—to raise productivity and at the 
same time rob the union members of ag- 
gressiveness by selecting foremen from 
amoug the ordinary workers. These fore- 
men would soon develop “management 
mentality” and lose aggressiveness as 
members of labor unions. The new 
labor structure also makes a clever mani- 
pulation about the wages and _ salaries. 
The workers are divided into four major 
categories—engineers, first-grade technici- 
ans, second-grade technicians and rank- 
and-file workers. The amounts of wages 
and salaries differ considerably between 
the categories and even among the workers 
in the same category, the salary amount 
can be different according to their capabili- 
ty and merit. This is a very clever 
method of taking advantage of human 
nature. Nobody would be human if he 
would not desire to distinguish themselves 
among the multitude. This method is 
being adopted by many other work places 
of iron & steel firms. 

It is against this background that the 
February special meeting of the Federa- 
tion of Iron & Steel Workers Union was 
closely watched by all those concerned. 
The result, however, was an disappointing 
one for the labor. Most of the unions 
in major steel firms proved to be lukewarm 
toward strike tactics. And it is quite pro- 
blematical if the steel unions would really 
carry out the kind of strike tactics that 
the leaders and the top-echelons of Sohyo 
are now drumming up for publicity pur- 
poses. 


Miike Dispute Heading for Show- 
down :—On February 26, the Coal Miners 
Union, which is currently sponsoring one 
of the “toughest” struggle at Miike Mine 
of Mitsui Mining Co., held the Central 
Struggle Committee meeting in Tokyo. 
In this meeting, it was decided that Tanro 
(Coal Miners Union) would carry out a 
unified struggle for wage hikes and heavy 
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support operation to help the striking” 
Miike miners out. The joint struggle 
would start in the early part of April. 

The choice of April as the strike month 
is that in April, the coal inventory would 
hit the lowest point and thus can inflict 
heaviest blows on the management in 
that particular month. Ever since the 
closing-down of the Miike Mine due to 
strikes, other coal companies are sending 
their own coal in support of the Mitsui 
management. With the start of the 
strikes in April by the Coal Miners- 
Union, this “support coal” would be 
discontinued, Tanro reasons, and the Mi- 
tsui management would be forced to 
make early decisions. The Miike Coal 
Miners Union, on the other hand, has re- 
cently been harassed by a great deal of in- 
ternal troubles. A sizable number of union 
members and their wives have begun to 
make open criticism of their leaders’ way 
of conducting the struggles. For example, 
69 central committee members of the 
Union went so-far as to ask, on March 
11, for the opening of an emergency cen- 
tral committee meeting at an early date. 
With this announcement by the insurgent 
committee members, the internal fights 
between the “mainstream” factions and 
the “dissatisfied groups” have finally come 
to the surface and the danger of disin- 
tegration of the union itself has loomed 
large on the horizon. The footsteps of 
the sister unions of the Miike Union are 
not entirely in line. Some of the unions 
are said to be of the opinion that they 
would refuse to get involved in the Miike 
problem outside their ¥1,000 a head 
monthly contribution. The future of 
Tanro—long the most militant of all trade 
unions in Japan—is gradually becoming 
overcast with the clouds of doubts and 
mistrust. 


Dissatisfaction over ‘‘ Hand-out” 
Minimum Wage System :—With the en- 
actment of the Minimum Wage Law in 
July, 1959, the number of intra-industrial 
minimum wage agreements has been on 
the steady growth with the figure stand- 
ing at a comfortable 189 as of February 
15. However, as labor is not usually re- 
presented in the reaching of agreements 
(the system being totally decided by the 
enterprises concerned), voices of dissatis- 
faction with the current method are 
beginning to be heard. For example, 
Sohyo is again advocating the establish- 
ment of the nationally uniform minimum 
wage system, while Zenro, which actually 
helped establish the current system, is 
leaning toward open criticism of the newly 
established system. 
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Kaleidoscope 


Cocoon & Silk Production:—Japan is now producing almost 
half of the world’s total of cocoon and silk. According to 
Japan Silk Industry Association, the world’s total production 
of cocoon in 1958 stood at 269,110 tons. Of this total Japan 
accounts for as much as 43.4% ; Communist China, 29.5% ; 
Soviet Russia, 10.7% and India, 8.1%. These four countries 
account for as much as 91.7% of the world’s total among 
them. The total world production of silk, on the other hand, 


_ stood at 552,000 bales, of which Japan accounts for 60.5%, 
- followed by Communist China’s 22.8% ; 


Soviet Russia’s 7.7%; 
India’s 2.6% and Italy’s 2.4%. Among them, these five 
countries account for as much as 96%. The world’s average 


- production growth rate in the five year period from 1954 to 


1958 stood at 6.2%. The highest growth mark was achieved 
by Brazil whose production advanced 7.9 times during the 


' five-year period. Communist China copped the second place 


ry 


with 64% growth followed by Turkey with 47% and Soviet 
Russia with 29%. Growth rate for Japan during the same 
period, on the other hand, was comparatively quiet 28%. 
Drastic decline of 75% was registered by France followed by 
Korea with 47% decrease and Italy with 36% decline. Com- 
munist China and the Soviet Russia are now planning to 
double their production during the current five year period. 

Household Suryey:—According to the survey conducted by 
the Statistics Bureau, Prime Minister’s Office, the income of 
the average wage earner’s household grew steadily during 1959 
due mainly to the brisk business activities. For example, the 
real income advanced by as much as 6.4% over the previous 
year and the disposable income (real income minus taxes, etc.) 
grew by 7.2%. The growth of expenditure, on the other hand, 
was much smaller at 5.7% over the previous year, reducing 
the expenditure propensity from last year’s 87.4% to 86.1%. 
Chiefly because of this drop, Engel’s coefficient (the ratio of 
expenditure for foods against the total living expenses) top- 
pled down from the 40% level for the first time in the post- 
war history. The savings rate is also turning upward in the 
recent years. Another highlight of this survey is the fact that 
the income growth rates have been sharpest among the medium 
and lower strata of population. 

Production of Four-Wheelers :—The Ministry of International 
Trade & Industry expects a gross 30.6% production growth 
in the four-wheeler field in the fiscal 1960—from 294,000 units 
in 1959 to 384,000 units in the fiscal 1960. Mainly due to 
this king-sized production growth, the total automobile pro- 
duction (including two-and three-wheelers) will amount to 
about £500 billion (about 34250 billion for four-wheelers ; ¥150 
billion for two- and three-wheelers and about ¥100 billion for 
parts). Automobile will become in the fiscal 1960 one of the 
greatest single production items—greater than either shipbuild- 
ing and heavy electric machinery. 

Steel Exports in 1959:—Japan’s total steel exports in the 
calendar 1959 stood at 1,800,000 tons ($290 million in terms of 
value). This figure represents 2% decline in volume and 6% 
increase in value over previous year’s achievements (1,830,000 
tons and $270 million respectively). In terms of value alone, 
this is the highest figure ever achieved-greater than $ 275 mil- 
lion registered in the previous peak year of 1955. Reasons 
for this monetary growth in spite of the decline in volume 
are: 1) the hiking of the export prices due to the firming 
up of the international market; and 2) growth in the 
higher-priced items such as galvanized sheet and other 
secondary products and the decline in such cheaper-priced 
items as pig iron and semi-finished goods. Especially brisk 
has been the export to the United States, which accounted 
for as much as 36% (660,000 tons) of the total exports in 1959. 

Vinyl Chloride Export Plan :—Japan’s viny] chloride makers 
are planning to export the total of 37,580-39,080 tons of vinyl 
chloride during the fiscal 1960-a 50% growth over the previous 
year. Major customers, according to the Vinyl Chloride As- 


sociation, are as follows (figures in parentheses denote ton- 
nages): U.S. (6,810); Canada, (3,300); West Germany, (7,350); 
Benelux (2,400); Australia (4,200); Northern European Count- 
ries (4,440); Southeast Asian Countries (1,620); Czechoslovakia 
(1,200); Latin America, Middle and Near East (2,060-2,360). 

Cement Production in 1959:—According to the Cement 
Association, both production and delivery of cement during 
the calendar 1959 registered the highest marks ever. Production 
of 17,169,604tons and delivery of 17,176,049tons represent 
respectively 15% growth over the previous one-year period. 
New construction, addition and innovation of a great number 
of kilns are responsible for this sudden growth of production. 
On the other hand, the reasons for the delivery growth are 
mainly due to the following factors: 1) the building of multi- 
floor construction-the major consumer of cement-has been excep 
tionally active during 1959; 2) the 5-year road consolidation 
program and the port-harbor consolidation program are now 
under way ; and 3) active investments by the industrial circles 
in durable construction. 


Automobile Export Goal for 1960:—Motors Trade Association 
(which consists of Toyota, Nissan, Isuzu, Hino, Fuji Preci- 
sion, Mitsubishi-Nippon, Shin-Mitsubishi, Minsei Diesel and 
Tokyu-Kurogane) announced on March 10 that it had set its 
export goal at 25,000 units ($42,820,000 in terms of value) for 
the fiscal 1960-a gross 88% growth over the previous year’s 
achievement. The reason for this sanguine expectation of the 
Association is the fact that the sales of small passenger cars 
in the U.S. market proved to be quite a success in 1958. On 
top of this, the actual exports during the fiscal 1959 exceeded 
the original expectation by more than 20% due mainly to the 
brisk sales of small trucks in overseas markets. 


Japan Fairs in 6 U.S. Cities:—In commemoration of the 
centenary of Japan-U.S. friendship treaty, JETRO (Japan 
Export Trade Promotion Agency) is going to sponsor Japan 
Trade Fair in six U.S. cities-Miami, Seattle, New York, Chicago, 
New Orleans and Los Angeles-from March through the end 
of November. 


Demand Estimate for Fuel Oil:—The petroleum demand in 
the fiscal 1960 is expected to grow 17% over the previous 
year’s achievement of 20,500,000 kIs. According to the Petro- 
leum Association, the total demand in 1960 will amount to 
23,979,000 kls. (11,027,000 kls. for the first half and 12,952,000 
kls. for the latter). 


Machinery Orders in 1959 :—Economic Planning Agency an- 
nounced on February 23 its survey of the machinery orders 
during the calendar 1959 (Jan.-Dec.). According to this survey, 
the total machinery orders in terms of value stood at 691.8 
billion (127 companies surveyed). This is a growth of 44.6% 
(213.5 billion in terms of value) over the previous year. 
Major reason for this amazing growth is the unusually brisk 
equipment investment activities. One of the characteristics 
of the recent machinery order movements is the shifting em- 
phasis from shipbuilding to other fields of machinery making. 
For example, the total machinery orders excluding shipbuilding 
stood at 609.4 billion-56.9% increase over the privious year. 


Electric Power Demand :—The demand for electric power is 
continuing its rapid upward spiral. According to Electric 
Enterprise Association, the expected electric power demand in 
the fiscal 1960 stands at 82.4 billion kKWh-a 13% growth (9.84 
billion kWh) over the previous year’s figure. 


Electric Machinery Production in 1960:—Japan Electric 
Machinery Industry Association is expecting that the total 
production of electric machinery in 1960 will amount to 
334.1 billion-11% growth over the previous year’s achieve- 
ment of 299.8 billion. 


Special Procurement Down in 1959:—Special procurement 
receipt in the calendar 1959 stood at $470 million-2.2% decline 
from the previous year’s figure. The procurement orders, on 
the other hand, registered a growth of 8.8% ($156 million). 
The major reason for the decline in receipt in spite of the 
order growth is that the payments for the principal items 
including automobiles for Southeast Asia; telephone & tele- 
graph services and transportation services were not yet due. 


Glimpses of Japanese Culture 
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Minka—Traditional Farm Houses of Japan 
By Shindo Akashi i 


FEW foreigners—only a handful; mostly architects—would 
recognize the Japanese word minka. Briefly, minka are farm 

houses in Japan; those which have faithfully followed the archi- 
tectural style set up some 1,000 years ago. They can be 


, found standing 
solitarily in a 
mountain vyal- 
ley or near the 
rice paddies. or 
standing rather 
closelyt ogether 
in the form of 
a village. The 
majority of 
minka 
some 300 years 
of history be- 
hind them, and 
even the most 
recent ones 
have survived 
the wear and 
tear of a full 
century. 

A goodly 
number of for- 
eigners who 
come to Japan 
confess __ their 
infatuation 
with its shrines 


rather t 
Ue sel Farm hae with its ae 
(Toyama Pref.) ples, although 


the latter are 
more gorgeous and luxuriant to the eye. These foreigners 
have seen through the gorgeous facade of the temples to 
their original Chinese influence. The genesis of these highly 
reputed Japanese shrines, however, is to be found in the minka, 
and it is most probable that shrine architecture gradually de- 
veloped from that source. 


The tea-houses at Katsura Detached Palace and the Shu- 
gaku-in Detached Palace, two of the most representative 
Japanese tea-houses, are held in high esteem for their re- 
fined simplicity. The genesis of these tea-houses (known in 
Japanese as soan-fu chashitsu—thatched-roof style tea-houses) 


is again the minka, which afforded a variety of hints to their 
builders. 


The reason why the construction style of minka has exerted 
such a great influence on most Japanese architecture is the 
true and profound pageant of everyday living inherent in the 
minka. However, since the minka have been in daily use 
without adequate repair for a number of centuries, and, in 
most cases, are horribly soiled, it takes a great deal of 
thought to really discover and appreciate the true beauty of 
this very unique form of Japanese construction. 


Before entering into the explanation of the nature of minka, 
T think it more appropriate to briefly discuss the questions: 
“What kind of life did the farmers, who lived in minka, 
lead?” and “Why did they build this particular kind of 
house?” Everywhere in Japan where there are farmers, 
there are minka. The farmers in their turn, are by tradition 
rice growers, perhaps because they found the weather was 
just right for rice crops. As the farmer’s life was invariably 
spent in the painstaking and time-consuming operations of 
raising rice and vegetables, he could not afford to wander 
away, as his nomadic and hunting cousins did throughout 
all the Western countries. This fact, that the farmers could 
not leave their original localities without some compelling 


reason, led them to consider their houses as the very basis of 
their lives. 


_Generally speaking, the farmers in the mountain valley re- 
gions seem to have taken their houses more to heart than 
did their brothers in the plains districts. Farmers in the 
mountain valleys had to lead a more impoverished life be- 


cause of the low level of productivity of their paddyfields. For 
example, : , ; 
50 members of a single blood strain had to.live under a 
single roof for economic reasons. In cases like this, they 
built minka on the scale of castles. The minka of the plains 
regions, on the other hand, were more airily built, with a 
successful fusion of outdoor and indoor living highlighted. é 
The farmers of both districts had at least two things in 
common, however, the strong unity among, and incredible 
diligence of, the family members. To build a house in the 
spare time left after the time-consuming work in the fields, 
which demanded the utmost care about the weather and the 
seasonal changes, was a monumental effort for the family 
members. The countless cases of the grandfather gathering 
lumber for the intended house, the father starting the actual 
construction after the grandfather’s death, and the son finally 
completing it upon the father’s death, indicate what a great 
task it was for the farming families to build a house. There 


Three-storied Farm House in “Poor Crop” District 
(Yamagata Pref.) 


is no comparison between the spiritual background that lies 
behind these minka and that of present-day homes, where the 


client asks for an estimation from a contractor, and, if 


satisfied, directs the latter to begin building. The minka are 
far more alive in quality, therefore, and more monumental. 


The special features of minka are the roof, the construc- 


tion, and the plan. The dominant role played by the roof in 


the exterior appearance of the building is seen not only in 
minka, but also in the temples and : 

shrines of Japan. Some may Figeal: 
wonder why the Japanese farmer, 

poverty-stricken as he was, chose 

to construct such a great roof as 


those you may see in many farm A 


districts. There are two reasons. 
One is that the roof had to be 
large to accomodate many rooms 
under one roof instead of mak- 
ing separate roofs for each room. 
The other is the choice of plenti- 
ful kaya grass for the 
material. Moreover, due to the 
necessity of shedding rain water 
from the roof as rapidly as pos- 
sible, the angle of the roof had to 
be inordinately steep. Thus, if the 
span and the angle both are great, 


the roof itself has, of necessity, Cc 


to be gigantic. The construction 
of this giant of a roof is very 
cleverly thought out, though quite 
primitive, and uses no nails at all. 
In the first stage of the long 
development of Japanese minka, 
the construction of the house was a) Gable Roof 
most probably undertaken by the b) Yosemune-Roof 
members of the family themselves, c) Irimoya-Roof 


it was not unusual if a large family of more than 


roofing B 
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¥ Farm House Now Used as a Village Office with a Little Modifications 
(Yamagata Pref.) 


each taking responsibility for a certain part of the house. As 
the construction got gradually more complex, carpenters and 
their associations made their debut on the scene. These ex- 
pert builders continued constructing houses for farmers, gain- 
ing experience and adding new techniques as time passed. As 
these experts within each district used a uniform building 
style, the farm houses in any certain place look completely 
alike—as if created by a single stroke of a single master. 

A certain Japanese poet once wrote, “The roof is the crys- 
talization of human knowledge.” This statement finds ample 
backing in the fact that the dynamic techniques used by the 
Japanese carpenters in the construction of wooden houses 

-excells over all other wood construction techniques in the 
* world. 

The idea of minka most probably started from a one-room 
shelter, not unlike that of a charcoal-maker’s hut. Japan 
has always been bothered by earthquakes, hard rains and high 
winds. In this kind of climate the gable-type roof seems 
ideal, especially for the long seasonal rains in spring and 
autumn. The gable, however, catches too much of a strong 
wind on its face, and the yosemune and irimoya styles of roofs 
(Fig. I) were therefore thought out and introduced. In the 
mountain valleys, where there are tons of snow but no mis- 
chievous winds, therefore, gable roofs were often used, while 
minka in the Nara district had their gable construction re- 
inforced by earthen walls in order to fight off the strong 
winds. 

Most minka have only a single story, but some take full 
advantage of the huge roof to accommodate two or three. 
These additional stories; something in the nature of attic 
rooms in the West, have been used for activities in sericul- 
ture and spinning. The cleverness of the carpenter’s tech- 
niques is also apparent in the construction and framework of 
the walls of the minka. By placing the pillars at an equal 
distance, the tying of the pillars to the principal rafter is 
completely secured. At first, the pillars were placed in holes 
dug deep in a stone base. Later, the pillars came to be 
securely ‘tied to heavy timbers at their bases. About 400 
years ago wood strips came to be used for ornamental effect 
on the clay walls, and untold difficulties seem to have 
bothered the makers of these thin wood strips at the time. 
The window also is a comparatively new invention. The 
habit of going to bed early, and the clever use of the ex- 
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So-called magariya farm house construction (Tohoku District) 
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tended eaves during the daytime, made windows less of an’ 
absolute necessity. 

Although there is some diflerence in the outward appear- 
ance of minka of different districts, the basic plan has not 
changed for the past several hundred years, except that they 
grew in size, It is quite surprising that, in those days of 
poor communication, an identical building plan had permeated 
so thoroughly. The growth in size was necessitated, mean- 
while, by the increase in family members, by changes in 
production, and by customary ways of entertaining guests. 

In the traditional Japanese home, where there are tatami 
mats, the probability is that there is no distinct division of 
the interior. In other words, few Japanese homes make any 
distinction between living room, dining room and bedroom. 
Although the idea of the living room has been popularized 
these last fifty years, rooms in Japanese houses are all 
“rooms-without-names,” so to speak, and can be used for all 
purposes as the occasion demands. It is the same way with 
the minka. 

At first, an activity room was the only addition to the 
ordinary minka (A in Fig. II.) As life got more complex, a 
guest room was added to the plan, while the growth in the 
number of family members necessitated the addition of a 
kitchen to the living room (as shown in Figure 3). The added 
special room B was designed as a place to “soft-soap” the tax 
officials, who were not immune to drinks and other “fringe 
benefits.” Since it was intended for that express purpose, 
this special reception room was a “sacred” place for the family 
members. 


_--—-—-# - -- 6 


Ry 


ET: Entrance DE: Living Room (Called Dei) 
SE: Service Entrance R: Bed Room or Storage 
KI: Kitchen RE: Reception Room 


AC: Activity Room (Called Doma) F: Furnace 
RE 1, RE: Special Guest Room reserved for officials and priests and 


not used by family members 


The plan in C is called the tanoji plan, since it looks just 
like the Chinese character ta (paddy fields), and it is the 
most typical of all minka construction. Barring a few differ- 
ences in plans in diverse parts of the country, the largest 
common denominator of all minka construction is the inclu- 
sion of an activity room in the house plan. 

To those hapless farmers—to whom life was labor, and 
labor was life, with few moments of rest—everyday life was 
a continuation of poverty and misery. The only possible 
answer for the phoenix-like debut of such truly magnificent 
houses as the minka out of this tribulation is their tenacious 
family spirit and fraternity. 

(The writer is professor of architecture at Waseda Univer- 
sity in Tokyo) 
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Pharmaceutical 


Business Started by Medieval Dealers 


The history of drugs in Japan dates back to ancient 
times when ‘‘ millions of gods” ruled the island country. 
This is clear from the fact that there are still a number 
of shrines dedicated to the gods of medicines even in 
Tokyo and Osaka. But it was in 414 A.D. that the 
king of Kudara (at present Korea) presented a “‘ pharma- 
ceutical” (the first record of this word in Japanese 
literature) to the Japanese emperor. Then, Japan’s com- 
munication with the Asian Continent got closer, and 
Chinese herbs were gradually introduced to this country. 

In the Medieval Age, Christian missionaries brought 
with them Western medical knowledge and drugs to this 
country. In the Tokugawa era, however, it was only via 
Nagasaki that trade with the West was barely maintained 
by Netherlands merchants, and that Western medical know- 
how and pharmaceuticals were introduced to our ancestors, 
for the Seclusion Decree was very strictly enforced. 

Despite such isolation from the changing world, how- 
ever, domestic commerce steadily developed, and wholesale 
dealers gained ground step by step in the fields of 
various commodities. ‘“‘ Japanese” drugs were no excep- 
tion in this respect. Drug transactions had got so brisk 
in many places that the Tokugawa Government in 1722 
granted special privileges for distribution of drugs to 
wholesale dealer associations in Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto, 
Sakai, etc. Doshomachi of Osaka and Honcho of Tokyo 
have since been the centers of pharmaceutical business in 
Japan. And it was in those days that many of the lead- 
ing companies in this line started their business, including 
the “‘big families” (Takeda Pharmaceutical Industries, 
Tanabe Seiyaku and Shionogi). 


Domestic Production During World War I 

With the turn of the Meiji Era, a tidal wave of West- 
ern culture and knowledge rushed to these shores in all 
walks of life, and modern industry was gradually built 
up in many fields. But drug dealers, as they were 
merchants after all, devoted themselves not so much to 
domestic production as to importation and sales of West- 
ern medicines. Even if they had tried, they could not 
have succeeded in manufacturing modern medicines, for 
Japanese people at that time had not sufficient knowledge 
of science and technology, and there was no related in- 
dustry which could provide materials for pharmaceuticals. 

When World War I broke out in 1914, however, the 
situation underwent a complete change. Pharmaceutical 
imports from the Western countries dropped to nil, so it 
became all the more necessary to launch upon local pro- 


duction. Fortunately, natural sciences had made remark- 
able progress, and related industries had developed 
appreciably by that time. Thus, one condition after 


another came to the fore for steady growth of the modern 
pharmaceutical industry. It is littke wonder that most big 
firms in the industry actively commenced local production 


or were formally incorporated during World War I. 


After the war’s termination, these pharmaceutical in- 
terests enjoyed prosperity or suffered losses as business 


conditions turned for the better or the worse. When — 


Japan started her bold continental program around 1930- i 


31, measures again were pushed for more active produc- 


tion of modern pharmaceuticals at home and, moreover, : 


drug shipments to the Continent got extremely brisk. 
Taking advantage of such developments, leading makers 


strenuously laid the foundation upon which they have | 


since been able to expand their business. 


Internationalization After World War II 

In the early postwar years, new dugs and pharmaceutical 
know-how were vigorously imported from the United States 
and other countries. In other words, we again experienced 
the age of drug imports. Purchased from abroad in great 
quantities in those days were penicillin, DDT, BHC, anti- 
biotics, sulfonamide and hormone preparations. In the 
case of antibiotics, sulfa drugs and hormones, one new 
variety after another are still being bought from abroad. 

In view of such popularity of foreign products, Japa- 
nese pharmaceutical companies, vying with one another, 
have been entering into agreements with influential inter- 
ests abroad either for sole agent rights or for local making 
of well-known foreign brands. In some cases, subsidiaries 
have been founded under joint management, their products 
being marketed by sole agents, or foreign firms themselves 
have opened their local affiliates for imports and sales (see 
Table 1). 


1. Foreign-Japanese and Foreign Pharmaceutical 


Firms in Japan 
Jointly Undertaken 
Japan Lederle ...... Takeda Pharmaceutical emen nm and 
American Cyanamid (USA 


Nippon Merck-Banyu . . Banyu Seiyaku and ce a Co. (USA) 


Taito Piizereeese ee es Taito and Pfizer Corp. (U 

Japan Upjohn s. «.<t. + Sumitomo Chemical and Urichn (USA) 

Japan Roussel. ..... Chugai Pharmaceutical and Roussel(France) 
Local Subsidiaries of Foreign Interests 

Japan;Ciba 2203. Ses Ciba Ltd. (Switzerland) 

Japan Roches « 10) «fences Roche (USA) 

Japan Schering ..... Schering Corp. (USA) 

Source: The Oriental Economist. 


Thus, the industry can be said to have been internation- 
alized in many aspects since the war’s end. It is interest- 
ing to note that the postwar internationalization is proceeding 
also in the reverse manner. Thanks to their vigorous 
efforts for research and technical improvement, some Japa- 
nese firms in this field have attained such noteworthy 
achievements that they have been granted patent rights in 
foreign countries, and some of them have signed tech- 
nical export contracts with foreign interests (see Table 2). 


Streamlining of Distribution System Wanted 

Pharmaceutical production increased from %125,147 
million in 1957 to *¥130,712 million in 1958, and the 
January-June 1960 output came at 70,390 million (see 
Table 3). Thus, the annual total will be 140-150 billion 
for years to come. Such rapid tempo of production 
growth, however, appears to eclipse the possible increase 
of pharmaceutical requirements. 


The unbalanced supply-demand relations are attributed, 


= 
4 
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2. Exports of Pharmaceutical Know-How & 
Foreign Patent Rights 


Jebeneee Kind of as UNS tle ol pels e 
compan > eA - aten 
pany Pharmaceutical Mfg. Barport Right 
Takeda Vitamin Bl & Synthetic USA 1 USA, UK, Fr., 
Pharm. intermediate etc. 7 
4 nd Vitamin (Alinamin) Synthetic Fr. 1 USA, UK, Fr., 
JZ a. etc. 12 
Anthelmintic Synthetic = USA, UK, Fr., 
_ (digenea acid) etc. 6 
e Antibiotic (dihydro- Fermen- _ Germ., Ind., 
. streptomycin) tation etc. 6 
7 Tanabe Anti-TB remedy Synthetic Fr. 1 USA, UK, Fr., 
Seiyaku (Alumino Nippas etc. 1l 
spores J oo 
: emostatic ynthetic Venez. 1 USA, UK, 
(Adona AC-17) | Canad., etc. 12 
a Essential aminoacid Synthetic Fr. 1 USA, UK, 
‘ (DL Threonin) Germ., etc. 11 
Yoshitomi Cancer remedy Synthetic Germ. 1 USA, Germ., 
= 6©Pharm. Ind.. ( Fr., etc. 9 
Kayaku Antibiotic Fermen- USA & = 
Kosei _ tation Pree 
Busshitsu 
; Kenkyusho 
Meiji Seika Antibiotic _ Fermen- USA, Fr., Applied for in 
(Kanamycin) tation Germ., 43 countries 


; = . . . etc. 5 
_ Ajinomoto Essential aminoacid Synthetic USA 1 Applied for 
5 (DI Threonin) 
Fujisawa Antibiotic Fermen- — Fr., Germ., 
Pharm. (Trichomycin) tation Ital., etc. 15 
Chugai Liver invigorative Synthetic — Applied for 
Pharm. Guronsan 


Source: The Oriental Economist. 


3. Pharmaceutical Production 
(In ¥ 1,000,000) 


- 1959 
1957 Le Nt or aa de 

Vitamin Preparations ...... 16,060 20,555 12,623 
BSOCLDIOUICS: EA een ee cn ees 16,950 18,262 6,923 
Chemotherapeutics ........ 8,334 7,936 4,055 
Hormone Preparations ...... 3,817 4,935 3,266 
Agents affecting Digestive Organs 10,199 10,403 6,200 
Agents affecting Epidermis .. . 16,559 16,392 8,571 
Agents for Public Health .... 6,119 5,038 4,467 
{O20 2) OS geopag  AeasieSiaicgti alai enh et 47,109 47,191 24,285 
SLetalemeaeet oes Me PER 125,147 130,712 70,390 


Source: The Yakugyo Keizai Kenkyusho. 


first of all, to the hot competition for greater output 
among leading makers and to the introduction of mass 
production methods brought about by the substantial pro- 
gress of manufacturing techniques. Another reason of 
no less importance is the smallness of overseas sales (see 
In spite of the above-mentioned technical 
achievements plus the importation of superior foreign 
techniques, Japanese pharmaceutical firms have not yet 
succeeded in winning popularity among foreign customers, 
so their exports are still negligible compared with their 


Table 4). 


bulging production. 


Thus, pharmaceutical companies usually require a huge 
amount of business funds as their inventories pile up and 
their credit sales continue growing. The situation is such 
that some drugs are dumped at less-than-cost prices. For 
stabilization of the industry, a series of counter-measures 
are being stepped up, including the revision of the Pharma- 
ceutical Law and the promulgation of a new Pharmacist 


Law. 
4. Pharmaceutical Exports & Imports 

(In ¥ 1,000,000) 

Exports Imports 
1959 1959 

1957 1958 (Jan.- 1957 1958 (Jan.- 
June) June) 
Vitamin & 

Preparations .. 1,648 1,320 733 693 654 284 
Antibiotics .... 908 853 382 638 580 342 
Hormone 

Preparations . . _ — =~ 1,284 1,361 800 
Sulfonamide 

Preparations 331 349 115 vans er a 
Others= 0% 205 4 2,370 2,438 1,160 13 ,46 

Total ahs Pree 5,257 4,960 2,390 4,001 4,064 2,217 


Source: The Yakugyo Keizai Kenkyusho, 
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Efforts Lavished for Further Development 


Stabilization, however, is nothing other than a negative 
policy to step out of the present predicament, and leading 
makers are pushing positive steps for further expansion 
of their industry. 

For instance, utmost efforts now are being lavished for 
development of such new pharmaceuticals as have not yet 
been used in the world. Examples of the new products 
thus developed by Japanese interests are: Takeda Pharma- 
ceutical Industries’ Alinamin (vitamin B, preparation), 
Daiichi Seiyaku’s Gammaron (y~aminobutyric acid) or a 
remedy for feeblemindedness and cerebral disorder caused 
by cerebral hemorrhage, Meiji Seika’s Kanamycin and some 
new antibiotics, Tanabe Seiyaku’s Soamin (essential amino- 
acid), and several liver invigoratives recently put on sale. In- 
tensive researches are being made also for development of 
cancer killers and agents affecting the heart. 

It is also to be noted that some pharmaceutical interests 
have greatly contributed to the betterment of Japanese 
diet by offering vitamin preparations and vitamin-contain- 
ing provisions. Takeda Pharmaceutical Industries, for 
example, are marketing vitamin-strengthened rice and juice; 
Daiichi Seiyaku, vitamin-containing feed-stuffs for domestic 
animals ; and Chugai Pharmaceutical, Guronsan chewing- 
gum. 

Some leading companies, such as Takeda Pharmaceutical 
Industries, Sankyo and Daiichi Seiyaku, are building up 
closer ties with big chemical corporations for securing the 
supply of synthetic intermediates, or undertaking a series 
of chemical enterprises for mass production of promising 
medicines or for diversification of their business lines (in- 
dustrial chemicals, farm chemicals, etc.). 


Prevention of Free Trade Repercussions 


The pharmaceutical industry cannot remain unaffected 
by the policy of liberalizing foreign trade and exchange. 
Essential medicines have been imported without any rigid 
restriction, so no serious effects will be brought about 
to bear upon local makers even if the import restrictions 
are lifted completely. 

But leading interests are striving for further consolida- 
tion of their positions on the front of international rivalry. 
Some of them are bolstering their research institutes 
and technical staffs for establishment of new techniques 
and development of new products, and some others (e.g. 
Chugai Pharmaceutical) are trying hard to enter into co- 
operation arrangements with influential foreign firms or to 
set up their own subsidiaries abroad for greater exports 
of their products and for smooth purchases of foreign 
medicines. 

Abreast with the liberalization of foreign trade, after 
all, the industry will be internationalized more than ever 
in both ways. The exchange of know-how and products 
between Japanese and foreign interests will be undertaken 
more actively than in the past years, thereby to promote 
human welfare and public health. 


The catalogue numbers of the following companies are: 130 for 
Chugai Pharmaceutical ; 131 for Datichi Seiyaku ; 132 for Dainippon 
Pharmeeutical ; 133 for Fujisawa Pharmaceutical ; 134 for Sankyo ; 
135 for Shionogi Pharmaceutical ; 136 for Takeda Pharmaceutical ; 
137 for Tanabe Seiyaku; 138 for Teikoku Hormone; and 130 for 
Yamanouchi Pharmaceutical, 


Chugai Pharmaceutical Co., Ltd. 


Part of Guronsan Automation Synthesis Apparatus 


Chugai Pharmaceutical Co., Ltd., now capitalized at 
¥ 18,000,000 was founded in June, 1925 and was in- 
corporated into a joint stock company in March, 1943. 
With the head office at 3-3, Honcho, Nihonbashi, Chuoku, 
Tokyo, the company has four factories, at Ukima (Tokyo), 
Takata (Tokyo), Matsunaga (Hiroshima Pref.), and Kagami- 
ishi (Fukushima Pref.). Chugai Pharmaceutical originated 
from Chugai Shinyaku (New Pharmaceutical) Co., founded 
by Juzo Uyeno, present President, in 1925 and serving as 
the exclusive agent in Japan for the products of Gahe 
Pharmaceutical Co. in Germany. In 1926, Mr. Uyeno 
had a pharmaceutical factory erected in Ikebukuro, Tokyo 
for the production of salso-brocanon. In 1938, the com- 
pany had another plant erected in Takata, Tokyo fo start 
manufacturing sulfa drugs and glucosex to solidify its 
position as a full-fledged pharmaceutical maker. 

In 1943, the company reorganized itself into a joint-stook 
organization through the merger of several smaller pharma- 
ceutical firms to advance to integrated operation by 
commencing the manufacture of raw materials as well as 
complete pharmaceuticals. Although partly damaged by 
the Pacific War, the company made an energetic recovery 
within a few years after the war’s termination, and two 
other factories were added to the company’s production 
machinery, at Ukima (Tokyo) and Kagamiishi. The Ukima 
plant is intensively automated and is ranked as one of 
the modernest and best-equipped pharmaceutical factories 
in this country. 

Chugai Pharmaceutical is today best known for its unique 
product—*‘Guronsan,” an invigorative and detoxicative 
agent for liver which the company succeeded in manufac- 
turing by Virtue of pdinstakihg éxperithents by its able staff 
of selected scientists and pharmaceutists. ‘‘Guronsan” 
enjoys the patronage of clients both in Japan and abroad 
with its sales increasing in many foreigti markets in America 


1. Chugai’s Business Growth (Million yen) 


Profiit 


i Sales Profits B/A rate Dividend 
SNS peed (Ay (BY). %)— (6) (6) 
TOSGoe cc ae 893 122 18.7 163 
Bea ae) os ba Te ae names ys Ea 
March;, 1257s seuss = 2 1,420 201 14.2-—_ 101 a 
Sept slOGi Seen key Aer 2,055 277 13.5 2 
se te ee 4 aoe 

a, TOSSES, Pee : ; 

Marci, 1950): 35 oe 2,654 431 16.2 2 20 
Sapiee wigan 5 Sis. hier 3,304 479 14.5 74 20 
2. Growth of Capital (Million yen) 

War’s End 15 Aug., 1949 35 April, 1951 70 
Ore 1951 75 Oct., 1955 150 Aug., 1956 — 300 
Jan., 1957 600 Feb., 1958 1,200 Sept., 1959 1,800 

and Europe. In addition to ‘‘Guronsan,” the list of 


Chugai Pharmaceutical’s specialities has been expanding by 
leaps and bounds in recent years to embrace practically all 
branches of pharmaceuticals. 


One of the latest achievements of the company is a 


contract for the supply of technical knowhow to the 
Yungfeng Chemical Corporation in Taipeh, Formosa for 
the manufacture of injections based on glucose, sodium 
salicylate, calcium bromide, calcium iodide, vitamin B, 
etc.. etc. In 1958, the company establisthed Chugai S.A. 
in Switzerland (capitalized at 100,000 Swiss francs) at the 
headquarters in Europe for the exports of Chugai pro- 
ducts. The company also has a number of overseas 
agencies. to handle Chugai products in foreign markets. 
In December, 1959, the company also entered into a tieun 
contrect with Les Laboratories Roussel, a noted chemical 
firm in France, for the establishment of Japan Roussel 
Co. (capitalized at *£25,000.000) for the imports and 
sales of the former’s specialities like ‘“Dectancyl” and 
others. In the very near future, ‘“‘Guronsan” will be 
marketed in France and other parts of Europe through 
this tieup channel. 

The business expansion of Chugai Pharmaceutical has 
been markedly energetic. With the sales and profit on 
the increase, the company is now giving a 20.0% dividend 
per annum. The company’s capital, which was 150,000 
just after the war’s termination, grew to ¥18,000,000 in 
September, 1959 with the dividend rate for the term 
ending March, 1960 brought down to the rational level 
of 15.0% per annum, with the extra divident of 5.0% 
planned to be added in commemoration of the 35th an- 
niversary of the founding of the com- 
pany. The company is now busy 
drafting a ambitious plan for con- 
structing an integrated laboratory at 
a large cost with the first-stage con- 
struction program due to be com- 
pleted in June, 1960. With its stocks 
in the market priced at around 
¥ 90.000, (face value, 50), the yield 


(with the divid- 
end rate at 
15.0%) — stands 
as high as 
3.8%, an attrac- 
tive object for 
investors. Ma- 
jor products of 
the company 
include: agents 
for central and 
peripheral nerv- 
ous systems; 
agents for circulatory & respiratory organs; hormone 
preparations; nutrients, tonics and alternatives; antidotes; 
chemotherapeutics such as sulfa drugs and anti-T.B. pre- 
parations ; etc., etc, : 


Guronsan Tablets 


2? oe 
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Established in October, 1915, Daiichi Pharmaceutical 
was incorporated into a joint stock company in January, 
1918. 
facturers in Tokyo, the company has its head office in 3-1 
Nihonbashi-Edobashi, 


Yanagishima, Hirai and Takatsuki. 


One of the representaive pharmaceutical manu- 


and four factories at Funaori, 


Junzo Shinoda is 
president. It was in 1915 that the company had its debut 
with the object of starting domestic production of pharma- 

ceuticals due to the suspension of imports following the 
outbreak of World War I. 
company started manufacturing antisyphilitic, salvarsans 
and neo-neo-arsemin. Incorporated into a joint-stock 
company in 1918, the company made a marked growth 

chiefly on the strength of the brisk sales of salvarsans, 


and later took to the production of chemicals. 


Diversification of management is now in vogue in most 
of the major pharmaceutical companies. It is of special 
importance in this connection that Daiichi Seiyaku.among 
all other medicine makers touched off this particular 
tendency and the overall modernization of the traditional- 


ly conservative industry. 


With the advent of the Showa era (1926), the com- 
pany started to take to the production of vitamin prepara- 
tions and other major areas of pharmaceuticals. It was 
after the termination of the second world war that the 
company has embarked upon the manufacture of sulfa- 
drugs (including Therapol), thus consolidating its founda- 
tion as a leading manufacturer of pharmaceuticals by its 
own techniques. With its unique position established in 
Japan’s pharmaceutical world, its recent advance to new 
items is remarkable. Among the new products of the 
company in recent years are Rutinon, Neo-Icotin, Atraxin 
preparations, 


acid panto- 


Abcid, 


(a tranquilizer), Pantothemic 


tablets, long-acting sulfa-drug, remedies for 


mentally-retarded children, arti-carcer drug— Merpbyrin. 


As other specialities, the company has been | manufac- 
turing its established ‘specialities like Hydrosulfite, as well 
as Satodai, synthetic sweetening agents, orotic acid and 
Daifeed. It is* particularly noteworthy that those products 


are being manufactured by the company by its own tech- 


Daiichi Seiyaku Co., Ltd. 


As the first specialities, the 
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- niques without any aid of foreign knowhow. The weight 


of exports in the annual sales of the company has been 
overwhelming, far greater than the corresponding weights 
in ‘the sales of other pharmaceutical companies, ‘well indi- 
cative of the high standard of technical achievements ‘by 


the company’s able staff. 


The business »results of the company have been en- 
couragingly good with a dividend cf 18.0% per annum 
being continued for some time. With the expansion of 
production equipments for vitamin C, Gammalon and 
Daifeed in full swing, the company is scheduled to boost 
capital from 500 million to *£1,000 million with the 
dividend to be reduced accordingly to 15.0% per annum. 
The share price of the company standing at around ¥100 
at present is still low enough to guarantee a fair yield of 
7.5% even after the cut of the dividend rate from the 
present 18.0% to 15.0%. 


ment, the company’s share is well acceptable. 


As a sound object of invest- 


Part of. Daiichi Seiyaku’s Major Factory 


Bird's Eye View of Osaka Works 


In the absence of a truely modernized pharmaceutical 
company at that time in Japan, a group of pharmaceuti- 
cal wholesalers in Doshomachi, Osaka, jointly established 
Osaka Pharmaceutical Co. (capitalized at 100,000) in 1897 
for local manufacture of good quality medicines, and this 
firm became the predecessor of Dainippon Pharmaceutical. 
The Osaka company absorbed the old Dainippon Pharma- 
ceutical Co. in the following year, and at the same time 
it decided to take over the latter’s title and trade mark 
(P in circle). The former Dainippon Pharmaceutical was 
a semi-government organization founded in 1885 by grant 
of the National Treasury and a forerunner in Japan’s 
modern pharmaceutical industry. But it was in financial 
distress when it was absorbed by the Osaka firm, 

At first, the company conducted its business under the 
technical guidance of the late Dr. Nagayoshi Nagai, D.Sc., 
Ph.D., professor of Tokyo Imperial University. Dr. Nagai 
was one of the most famous leaders in Japanese medicine 
and pharmacy and has since been well known in the world 
as the discoverer of Ephedrine (bronchial asthma and 
atitussive agent). 

In the wake of its establishment, the company succeeded 
in making alcohol and various drugs. With World War 
Ias the turning point, it strengthened efforts for develop- 
ment of new pharmaceuticals and commenced the full-scale 
production of such new products as Ephedrine (still one 
of its main specialities), opium-alkaloid, gallnut prepara- 
tions and tartaricacid preparations. Before World War 
II, however, as it was jointly financed and managed by 
the influential wholesaler-investors, the company specialized 
in those medicines which did not compete with the pro- 
ducts of the wholesaler-investors, and it had not any sales 
department whatever. 

After World War II, the company was severed from 
the control of the wholesaler-investors under the provisions 

of the Excessive Economic Power Deconcentration Law and 

was allowed to undertake pharmaceutical business on an 
integral scale from manufacturing to marketing. Thus, it 
not only improved its own traditional techniques but also 
expanded iis sales business through sole agent contracts 
with leading foreign pharmaceutical interests. Then, it 
strove for local manufacture of new medicines. 

Popular drugs for public health have been made and 
offered on a 


big scale since several years ago. And 
narcotics and industrial chemicals, too, have long been 
main. products. And the company now has up its sleeve 


a plan to bolster these lines and thereby to make another 
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headway in the industry. 

Capitalized at ¥660 million, the company now holds 
assets in the amount of 3,870 million and has 1,300 
employees on the payroll. It operates two plants, one 
each in Osaka and Tokyo. The Osaka Plant. is of course 
a main factory where there is a narcotics plant under Goy- 
ernment supervision. In the whole country, there are four 
business offices and about 700 contracted wholesalers for 
distribution of the company’s products. 

The company produces nearly 4,000 million worth 
a year, and its annual sales, including products of other 
interests (Japan Roche, etc.), amount to a much bigger 
figure, or the seventh largest among the big pharmaceuti- 
cal firms in Japan. 

Of the total production, chemotherapeutics and anti- 
biotics account for 30% or so, agents affecting the nervous 
system and respiratory organs 15%, and remedies for 
circulatory and digestive organs 10%. The company boasts 
of its superior methods for synthesis and extraction. 
Especially well known are its synthetic techniques for 
Domian (new sulfonamide preparation), Merian (long 
acting sulfonamide preparation) and Pans (antiviral agent) 
and its extraction methods for Ephedrine and Egalin 
(hypotensive agent). 

Narcotics (cocain, codeine, morphine, opium, etc.) 
comprise about 5% of the total output, and industrial 
chemicals (tannic acid, gallic acid, artaric acid, acetonitrile, 
etc.) 6%. 

As it has been specializing in medicines since its es- 
tablishment, the company has been devoting time and 
money to research works and developmental efforts. A 
research institute is located in the compound of the 
Osaka Plant, and it is staffed with more than 100 scientists 
and engineers (biochemists, physicists, chemists, synthetic 
chemists, plant chemists, etc.). Its research on radiologi- 
cal medicine has recently been granted a subsidy by the 
Science and Technology Agency. 

It is since the war’s end that utmost efforts have been 
concentrated upon expansion of sales business, so the 
company is smaller in scale than other big fellows in this 
line, but it has been pursuing such a sound policy that 
its business stands on a very firm rock. Holding a_ size- 
able amount of internal reserves, it depends upon rela- 
tively small loans, and its products are noted for their 
good quality. Thus, profit conditions are much better 


than in the case of other pharmaceutical firms, so the 
company is likely to make a further progress in the 
future. 


see 
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Part of Trichomycine Factory 


Fujisawa Pharmaceutical started its business as a pharma- 
ceutical wholesaler but in 1900 it succeeded in making 
refined camphor, which has since been enjoying popularity 
on the domestic market. The new product was such a 
successful one that it laid a foundation for the company’s 
future progress. 

During World War II, the company positively under- 
took a series of overseas projects. When the war was 
over, however, it lost all its property abroad. When it had 
managed to step out of the postwar difficulties through 
rationalization efforts, the Korean war broke out in 1950, 
giving great stimulus to Japanese industry. 


From 1953 through 1955, the company entered into 
technical cooperation arrangements with J.R. Geigy of 
Switzerland and A.B. Astra of Sweden for such new 
medicines as Irgapyrin (antirheumatic), Butazolidin (antir- 
heumatic and anti-inflamatory agent), Irgafen (sulfonamide 
preparation), Xylocaine (local anesthetic) and Kemicetine 
(chloramphenicol). 

It is also noteworthy that the company succeeded in mak- 
ing and marketing a new kind of antifungal and anti- 
protozoal antibiotic (Trichomycin), discovered in a soil 
sample on the Island of Hachijo, which has been enjoying 
wide popularity as a special remedy for whites, candi- 
diasis, water eczema, etc. 


In 1958, two new products were put on the market: 
i.e. Tioctan (thioctic acid preparation belonging to the 
vitamin B group) and Apeton (anabolizing steroid). 
Tioctan is for liver invigoration, detoxication and metabolic 
improvement. Several years ago, best-selling nutrients and 
tonics were mixed vitamin preparations. But the success- 
ful marketing of Tioctan appears to have marked the 
advent of a new era in this field: best-sellers now are liver 
invigoratives and detoxicatives. 


Capitalized at 401,500,000 the company has a total 
asset of 3,600 million and 1,500 employees on the 
payroll. It is operating a main plant in Osaka, one plant 
each in Nagoya and Kyoto, and four business offices in 
the whole country. Besides, it has nearly 800 contracted 
wholesalers all over the country. 


Of the total pharmaceutical output in the country, the 
10 big firms account for about 60%. Fujisawa Pharma- 
ceutical ranks ninth in terms of production, or smaller in 
scale than other big fellows. But its sales in the current 
year will reach ¥4,000 million as Tioctan and other new 
medicines are selling very well. 


The company now is marketing nearly 200 varieties of 
medicines, of which agents affecting the nervous system 
comprise one-third, vitamins and hormones 25%, and anti- 
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Trichomycine Packages on Sale in French Market 


biotics and chemotherapeutics 25%. Most of the agents 
affecting the nervous system are made through arrange- 
ments with foreign interests, but medicines developed by 
the company as, for instance, Tioctan and Trichomycin 
are gaining particular importance in the categories of 
vitamins and antibiotics. It is worth mentioning that, 
though put on sale only a year ago, Tioctan is carrying 
such weight in the company’s business. 

Trichomycin is by far the biggest export item as it is 
shipped increasingly in form of tablets or powder to 30 
odd countries in the world over because it is winning 
good reputation as a special remedy for urogential candi- 
diasis, etc. Major destinations are Europe, Latin America, 
Australia and Africa. Such brisk sales of this medicine 
claim special attention because pharmaceutical exports as 
a whole are in depression. 

Technical betterment is the life of any pharmaceutical 
maker. In this light, Fujisawa is planning to bolster its re- 
search as well as production activities. It now has one 
research institute each in Osaka and Tokyo, with nearly 
100 research workers in all. The Osaka institute specializes 
in synthetic chemistry, plant chemistry and pharmacology; 
and the Tokyo institute, in fermentation. Plans are under 
way to construct another research center as well as to 
build a new head-office building and to expand pharma- 
ceutical plants. 


Tioctan, Major Item in Fujisawa’s Gallery of Medicines 
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Sankyo Co., Ltd. 


Bird’s Eye View of Shinagawa Factory 


Founded on March 1, 1913, Sankyo ‘Co., Ltd. is now 
capitalized at 1,320 million and specializes in the manu- 
facture of pharmaceuticals, medical instruments, toilet 
goods, agricultural chemicals, and a wide variety of af- 
filiated products at its seven factories. 

The establishment of Sankyo Co., Ltd. may be traced 
far back to 1899, although its start as a full-fledged joint 
stock company was made in April, 1913. It was in 1899 
that Matasaku Shiobara, well-known silk merchant in the 
City of Yokohama, was entrusted by Dr. Jokichi Taka- 
mine with the sales of ‘‘Taka-Diastase,” which the famous 
Japanese scientist discovered. With the cooperation of 
Shotaro Nishimura and Genjiro Fukui, Mr. Shiobara 
established Sankyo Shokai in the same year to start im- 
porting and selling in Japan of “‘Taka-Diastase.” Through 
the introduction of Dr. Takamine, Sankyo Shokai in 1902 
was made sole agent in Japan for Parke Davis Co., (U.S.) 
with the business tieup thus inaugurated continuing up to 
the present. In 1905, Sankyo Shokai started manufactur- 
ing medicines at its own factory, and was incorporated 
into a joint-stock company under the name of Sankyo 
Comaiitd: 

Due to the outbreak of World War I soon after its 
incorporation as a joint stock company, imports of phar- 
maceuticals into Japan were totally suspended, and thus 
the early start of domestic pharmaceutical production be- 
came an urgent problem, In 1923, the company commenc- 
ed production of agricultural chemicals, which was followed 
in 1932 by the manufacture of baker’s yeast. 

The company sustained heavy losses by World War II 
with its Shinagawa factory destroyed by airraids. The 
postwar recovery of the company, however, was extreme- 
ly swift and active. With new plants erected in rapid 
succession, the number of factories has been increased to 
seven. The company’s sphere of activities was ‘steadily 
widened in parallel with the pharmaceutical division of 
Nippon Soda, Ltd. absorbed in 1950 and the import and 
sales in Japan of chloromycetin (chloramphenicol), a spe- 
ciality of Parke Davis & Co., U.S., started. In 1952, the 
company succeeded in having chloromycetin manufactured 
at its own plant. In 1953, the company advanced to 
Formosa by exporting its technical knowhow to China 
Chemical & Pharmaceutical Co. in Taipeh. The company 
also concluded a tieup contract in the same year with 
Lovens Kemiske Fabrik ‘of Denmark for the import and 
sales in Japan of the latter's Leocillin (penicillin prepara- 
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tions) and Rontyl (hypotensive diuretic). In addition, the 
company has concluded a contract with Takamine Over- 
seas Inc. in the United States to represent it in that 
country as the sole agent. 
foreign companies concluded by Sankyo. Co., Ltd. in- 
clude those with Miles Laboratories, Inc. (U.S.) for the 
sales in Japan of Alka-Setzer (remedy for stomach), Sandoz 


Ltd. of Switzerland for the sales of Cedilanid, (digitalis 


preparations), Methergin (ergot preparation), Ballergal 
(preparation for the control of automatic imbalance) etc., 
Olin Matheison Chemical Corp. (Squilb) of U.S.A. for 
the sales of Kenacor (Triamcinolone) and N.V. Organon 
of Holland for the sales of Orgadrone (Dexa methacolone). 


Sankyo Co., Ltd. enjoys the patronage of leadership 
in the medical field, as its products include a wide variety 
of pharmaceuticals catering to the public in general as 
well as medical specialists. Therefore Sankyo’s main pro- 
ducts such as Vitamin B, and Pas as well as raw mate- 
rials are being shipped actively to the United States, the 
United Kingdom, India, South America and South Africa, 
while other pharmaceuticals for retail are exported in 
quantities to Okinawa, Formosa, Hongkong, Macao and 
other areas in Southeast Asia. Thus, the outlook for the 
domestic sales and export shipments by the company is 
increasingly bright. 

Sankyo’s Pharmaceuticals: antibiotics, vitamins prep, 
chemotherapeutics, agents for digestive organs, antitussives 


& expectorants, hormone prep, analgesics & sedatives, 
hypnotics, anthelmintics, narcotics. 


Minevital Tablets 
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Bird’s Eye View of Kuise Works 


~_ Though Shionogi had conducted wholesale business in 
Osaka from old times, it was in 1878 that the late Mr. 
Gisaburo Shionogi first founded his shop for Oriental 
medicines at Doshomachi, Osaka. 

As the domestic market was flooded with Western 
drugs soon after the Meii Restoration, the company be- 
gan direct purchases of modern pharmaceuticals from 
Western interests as early as in 1897. It first marketed 
its own products in 1908 after a series of technical attempts 
in this direction. In the following year, Shino Seiyakusho 
(pharmaceutical manufactory) was built in Osaka, thereby 
placing a foundation for pharmaceutical production. 
Digitamine and quinine hydrochloride were among the 
new products made in those days. 

The company’s active efforts for technical improvement 
and better quality deserves special mention. The first germ- 
free room in Japan was built at the Urae Plant (Osaka) 
in 1951. In the following year, the company won the 
Deming Prize for its successful application of statistical 
quality control methods. 

Since that time, the company has been entering into 
technical cooperation arrangements with the following 
foreign firms: 

Eli Lilly International Corp. (USA) 

Hoffman-La Roche & Co. Ltd. (Switzerland) 

Hoffman-La Roche, Inc. (USA) 

Schering Corporation (USA) 

Societe des Usines Chimiques Rhone-Pouleng (France) 

Merrel-National Laboratories (USA) 

American Potash & Chemical Corp. (USA) 

Syntex S.A. (Mexico) 

Important specialities made through arrangements with 
these interests are: 

New antibiotics...... Ilotycin, Selomycin 

Sulfa drags. ... ..¢-.0+: Sulfazin 

Horm@nese. <i. seas: Predonine, Metasolon 

Agents affecting ...Rheumason (antirheumatic), Winter- 

nervous system min (chloropromadine preparation), 

pyrethia (antihystamine) 

IAmtitUSsive sr. heen Medicon 


These are the most important products of the company. 

Shionogi has a predominant position particularly in the 
field of pharmaceutical distribution, controlling a very 
wide network of contracted wholesalers and retailers. 
Though it still has retained much of its tradition as whole- 
salers, it now has already made a switchover from the 
initial stage of bulk material imports to the local produc- 
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This is clear from the 


tion of foreign patented medicines. 
fact that in 1959 a fermentation plant was newly construct- 
ed in the compound of the Kuise Plant. 


In the course of such efforts for local manufacture of 
foreign medicines, the company has steadily been improv- 
ing its techniques and expanded its plants and equipment, 
so it will be able to make an increasing number of its 


own pharmaceuticals. Several years ago, its own pro- 
ducts were only vitamin preparations (B, C and folic acid), 
but a new long acting sulfa drug has recently been put 
on sale under the trade name ‘‘Sinomin.” As the first 
medicine of this kind, Sinomin is enjoying good reputation 
at home and abroad, and patent rights are under applica- 
tion. 

The company now is capitalized at 1,440 million, but 
it will boost its capital to 2,000 million within the cur- 
rent year. It holds a total asset of 12,500 million and 
employs 3,100 persons. It is operating three factories: i.e. 
a main plant at Kuise, Amagasaki, an ampoule plant at 
Urae, Osaka, and an industrial chemical plant at Ako, 
Hyogo prefecture. 


In the whole country, there are four business offices 
and about 800 contracted wholesalers. And annual sales 
amount to ¥12,009 million, or next only to those of 
Takeda and Sankyo. It is the third biggest firm among 
the big ten group (accounting for nearly 60% of the total 
pharmaceutical sales in the country). Of the total turn- 
over, its own products account for about 70% or ¥8,400 
million, and manufactures offered by contracted makers 
(Sun-star Toothpowder, Dainippon Zoki Kenkyusho, etc.) 
comprise 30%. 


Part of Kuise Factory 
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Bird's Eye View of Osaka Works and Research Ins‘iiute 


Takeda Pharmaceutical Industries, Ltd., estabished in 
1781, may be said to represent in miniature the history of 
the pharmaceutical industry in Japan. Like other pharma- 
ceutical dealers in Japan, Takeda started as a wholesale 
drug company handling Oriental medicinals at a site near 
the. present location of the company in Doshomachi, the 
drug business center of Osaka. The founder of the com- 
pany was Mr. Chobei Takeda. In the tradition of Japanese 
merchants, the name “‘Chobei” has been handed down 
from generation to generation to the present Chobei VI. 
The pioneer spirit of the founder seems to have been in- 
herited along with the name, for toward the end of the 
19th century, Takeda under Chobei IV was the first of 
Japanese pharmaceutical companies to adjust to the modern 
age by importing European medicines. 

During the first World War, Takeda began to manu- 
facture pharmaceuticals by its own hands mainly due to 
the cessation of medicine importation from overseas. In 
1925, the company was incorporated as a limited company, 
which has ever since been making a steady progress with 
a rising curve in business volume and scope of operations. 

Thanks to a very slight casualty from World War II, 
Takeda immediately took to the new trends in the world 
of medicines and started on production of antibiotics and 
new chemotherapeutics important in post-war therapy. 
Moreover, by completing facilities and installing equipment 
for mass production of vitamins, Takeda has recently 
taken another big stride in the enlargement of its business. 

At present, the company’s capital stands at ¥3,200,000.- 
000 while the company’s employees run into 7,200. These 
figures represent the current peaks in the Japanese pharma- 
ceutical industry. 

Some 400 kinds of pharmaceuticals are now manu- 
factured and sold by Takeda. These medicines are dis- 
tributed to pharmacies, hospitals and physicians every- 
where in Japan through than 1,200 contracted 
wholesalers located all over the nation. The value of 
production in 1959 is estimated at about ¥ 16,115,000,000. 

While Takeda is primarily a manufacturer of phar- 


more 


maceuticals, the company is also an agent for production 
of other companies, foreign and domestic including 
Yoshitomi, Biofermin Pharmaceutical, Teikoku Hormone, 
Japan-Lederle, and Ciba. Adding the value of these 
services to Takeda production, total sales~in_1959 reaches | 
¥¥ 23,647,000,000. Now Takeda accounts for a-gross 10% — 
of Japan’s total pharmaceutical production and close to : 
20% of the nation’s total medicine sales. | 

Beside the Main Office in Osaka, Takeda has seven — 
branches and four factories. By far the largest among 
the four plants is the Osaka Plant, where 70% of Takeda’s — 
total production is being made. It is also here that we 
find Takeda’s famous research laboratories and medical 
library. ~ 

Among Takeda’s products, vitamins are by far the 
largest single item accounting for more than 50% of the 
total production. Following the lead of vitamins are anti- 
biotics (such as penicillin, streptomycin, chlortetracycline), 
biologicals (such as sera, vaccines) and chemotherapeutics. 
These items combine to account for some 10% of the 
total. Beside these, the company’s products include hor- 
mones, depressants and stimulants for central nervous 
system including narcotics. 

Takeda has recently been blazing new trails in such 
fields as brewery, industrial and agricultural chemicals and 
enriched foods and drinks. These items are rapidly catch- 
ing up with the pharmaceuticals and now account for 
20% of all Takeda’s production. This invasion into en- 
tirely new fields of activities by a pharmaceutical firm is 
the first of its kind in the world and clearly indicates the 
company’s vast capital resources and high technical 
standards. 

Takeda has also been paying a great deal of attention to 
its export activities, having one subsidiary, two represen- 
tative offices and more than 30 agents abroad. Through 
these international channels, the company is distributing its 
products—mainly vitamins, antibiotics and sulfa drugs— 
throughout the world. In the not too active pharmaceuti- 
cal exports fields, Takeda alone accounts for one third 
of Japan’s total drugs exports. 


Tableting Machine 
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The pharmaceutical industry originated from whole- 
sale business of Oriental medicines, and a good ex- 
ample of this process can be seen in the history of 
Tanabe Seiyaku. It was as early as in 1717 that Gohei 
Tanabe I opened his Chinese herb shop in Osaka or a 
center of pharmaceutical business in those days. 

In 1916, Tanabe built a plant for pharmaceuticals in 
Osaka. Another plant for salicylic acid and its deriva- 
tives was constructed in Onoda in 1925. And in 1933, 
the company was formally incorporated into a ¥4,150,- 
000 joint stock firm. Two successful postwar products 
were Alumino Nippas Calcium (anti-TB remedy) develop- 
ed by itself and Terramycin (antibiotic tetracycline) made 
through arrangement with Pfizer (USA). Taking advan- 
tage of their good sales, the company succeeded in carry- 
ing out the unexpected early recovery. As it was ex- 
tremely difficult to reconstruct the damaged plants, how- 
ever, efforts were concentrated for some time upon sales 
of other makers’ products. Thus, in 1954 the company 
again found itself in a serious predicament. Then, a 
drastic reform was introduced into management and 
manufacturing techniques were improved with such 
success that the company could overcome the critical 
difficulties and proceed toward expansion of production. 

In addition to the above-mentioned Alumino Nippas 
Calcium, popular specialities are: Adona AC-17 (water- 
soluble adrenochrome derivative), Diol (pregnanediol 
preparation), Soh-amin (pure crystal L-type essential amino 
acids), Asverin (non-narcotic cough remedy), and Vitagen 
AS (enriching agent for food). 

The company has recently been striving also for pro- 
duction of food, industrial chemicals and _ veterinary 
drugs. Due to such multiplication of the business lines, 
the company’s own products now account for as much 
as 85% of the total sales. 

As mentioned above, the company has attained a very 
high standard in synthetic techniques. In the field of 
fermentation, it is trying to make an active entry by 
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constructing a plant in Tokyo, where Naramycin (anti- 
biotic against insects) and antibiotics for industrial use 
will be produced on a big scale. 


The company will boost its capital from “£850 to 
¥ 1,300 million before long. Its assets amount to 6,000 
million, and its employees number about 2,000. It has 
three plants (Osaka, Onoda and Tokyo). The Onoda 
Plant makes synthetic medicines; the Tokyo Plant special- 
izes in fermentation; and the Osaka Plant is an integrated 
one manufacturing materials, intermediates and such 
drugs as cannot be mass-produced. 


Two research institutes in Osaka and Tokyo are staffed 
by 250 technicians, though recently established. In the 
whole country, there are seven business offices, and about 
800 contracted wholesalers who distribute Tanabe products 
to hospitals, practitioners and pharmacists. 


Curving up year after year, annual production now 
stands at ¥4,000 million a year, or the sixth largest 
maker among the 10 big interests in the industry. Hand- 
ling products of other makers (Dai Nippon Vitamin, 
Nippon Eiyo Kagaku, Nippon Vitamin Oil Industry, etc.), 
the company sells nearly *£5,000 million worth a year. 
_ Overseas shipments have been growing to such destina- 
tions as. Southeast Asia, Latin America and Europe. Im- 
portant export items are PAS, Adona AC-17, essential 
amino acids, and vitamin preparations, all developed by 
the company itself. The company is importing, on the 
other hand, some medicines in form of tablets or powder 
from Bohringer und Sohne of Germany and Welcome of 
England. 

Since 1948, the company has been adopting statistical 
methods for quality control and manufacturing a number 
of homogenous pharmaceuticals. In 1951, it was awarded 
the Deming Prize for its successful application of quality 
control methods, or the first firm to win this prize 
among pharmaceutical makers. 


Part of Automatic Packing Room 
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Parotin Ampoules 


This company originated from Teikokusha Yamaguchi 
Shoten’s food plant, which was constructed in 1908 by the 
late Mr. Yasohachi Yamaguchi, ex-chairman, for production 
of lard, butter and and other animal foods. Such encou- 
raging results were soon obtained that Teikokusha Zokiyaku 
Kenkyusho (a research institute for internal ogan prepa- 
rations) was established in 1920 in the plant compound. 
This institute later turned out a practical predecessor of 
Teikoku Hormone Mfg. 


Before long, such hormone preparations as Spermatin 
(testicles preparation), Protamilase (pancreas preparation) 
and Oohomin (ovary preparation) were put on sale for the 
first time in Japan. 


In 1928, a new plant was built at Kawasaki, and suc- 
cessful attempts were made to manufacture androgen 
(Enarmon) from urine of young men and estrogen (Ova- 
hormon) from urine of pregnant horses in addition to the 
afore-mentioned internal organ hormone preparations. 
These were all epoch-making contributions to the develop- 
ment of clinical medicine in this country. 


It was in 1929 that Zokiyaku Kenkyusho was formally 
incorporated into a joint stock company (Teikoku Hor- 
mone Mfg.). 


After World War II, the company devoted itself to the 
earliest possible reconstruction of the Kawasaki. Plant, 
which had been seriously damaged by air raids, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, built a new plant at Yoko- 
hama. Thus, it successfully expanded its business in the 
early postwar years. In the meantime, new products were 
made and marketed with good success, opening a new 
vista for clinical medicine: e.g. Parotin (salivary gland 
preparation as a remedy for gastroptosis and pyrrhoea) 
and EP Hormone (corpus luteum-ovisac preparation for 
control of menstruation). 


As shown in Table 1, the company specializes in hor- 
mone preparations and can claim a unique position in the 
pharmaceutical industry. Thus, it is free from any chal- 
lenge by other rivals and is well able to come into its own 
as ever. 

It must be noted, however, that even in the field of 
hormones a gradual switchover from internal organ to 
synthetic preparations is in progress all over the world. 
The company of course will have to take measures for 
busineess expansion along this line, but it will be able to 
enjoy a smooth headway as there is yet no powerful com- 


1. Teikoku Hormone Mfg.’s Major Products 


Ovisac hormone preparation 4 

Mixed natural hormone preparation for women 
Long acting strong natural ovisac preparation 
Strong androgen ; 

Mixed natural hormone preparation for men 
Long acting strong androgen > * 
Corpus luteum preparation , ~~ 
Long acting corpus luteum preparation 

Strong corpus luteum preparation for internal use 
Corpus luteum-ovisac mixed hormone preparation 
Androgen-estrogen mixed preparation 4 
Long acting androgen-estrogen mixed preparation 
Salivary gland hormone preparation 

Gonadotropic hormone preparation 


petitor at home. It is also good for sound and_ stable 
management that its products are distributed by Takeda 
Pharmaceutical Industries, or the biggest firm in the in- 
dustry, and Inahata Sangyo, a trader specializing in medi- 
cines. 


As it has firmly established itself as hormone prepara- 
tion maker, the company has been enjoying stabilized 
business. Particularly big had been its profits up to 1956 
as shown in Table 2. 


Unconditional optimism is not warranted, however, be- 
cause the international competition is getting hotter than 
ever in the field of hormone preparations. But it is widely 
known that the company boasts of its very high techniques 
in this field, which are hightly appreciated by Welfare 
Ministry authorities. 


In the past four years, the company has been boosting 
its capital little by little to not more than ¥ 153,730,000 
(£1 million at the war’s end, ¥10 million in June, 1951, 
£20 million in January, 1952, £40 million in March, 
1953, 105 million in June, 1954, £115 million in January, 
1956, 127 million in January, 1957, 146 million in 
January, 1958, and ¥ 153.7 million in January, 1959), for 
it has paid in stocks 10% out of the total dividend every 
term for accumulation of internal reservers (accounts settle 
once a year). As its present capital is relatively small 
compared with its ever-expanding business, it will be in- 
creased sooner or later. Thus, its shares, quoted at well 
over ¥ 200, are enjoying popularity among general investors. 


2. Teikoku Hormone Mfg.’s Business Results 
(In 1,000,000) 
Profit Rate (%) 


c November! Sales," Profits” “Agaings Agaae ga 
Sales Capital S 
eee toh ees 780 171 21.9 236 3.0 
LOSSIS pyracy sce 819 176 21.5 168 3.0 
1956, Siew ere 856 171 20.0 148 3.0 
UGS vio anid lec 877 77 8.8 60 2.5 
Wea 6 An avid 779 78 10.0 56 2.0 
O59 Spee sae 855 86 10.1 ol 2.0 
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Yamanouchi Yakuhin Shokai, predecessor of this firm, 
was established in Osaka in 1923, and it made strenuous 
efforts for production of pharmaceuticals and development 
of new medicines. Among its new products, Camporisin 
(a remedy for neuralgia and rheumatism) gained such wide 
popularity that the company could lay a firm foundation 
for further expansion. 

In 1927, the company built a plant and opened a busi- 
ness office in Tokyo. More vigorous efforts than ever 
were devoted to the research on and domestic production 
of new pharmaceuticals, and in 1937 a new sulfonamide 
preparation under the trade name ‘‘Albasil” was made and 
marketed for the first time in Japan. 

It was in 1939 that Yamanouchi Yakuhin Shokai was 
formally reorganized into a joint stock company—Yama- 
nouchi Pharmaceutical. At the same time, its head office 
was moved from Osaka to Tokyo. Stepping up its ex- 
pansion program, it made a long step toward self-supply 
of major intermediates by starting the production of such 
materials aS chlorosulfonic acid and acetoanilide. 

Soon after World War II, the company manufactured, 


among others, hexylresorcin (Homotonin) and various in- 
secticides, the latter in compliance with the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers’ suggestion. Its CC Jelly 
also enjoyed good reputation as a new contraceptive in 
the early postwar years, greatly contributing to the im- 
provement of business conditions. 

The company has since been striving not only fc 
stepping-up of its own research works and developmental 
efforts but also for importation of superior foreign tech- 
niques. It signed a technical cooperation agreement with 
American Roche for production and marketing of a new 
sulfa drug ‘“‘Thiasin” in 1950; and with Bohringer und 
Sohne of West Germany in 1954 for production and sales 
of chloramphenicol (Paroxin), In the following year, the 
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production of Paroxin was started on a tangible scale. 
Thiasin and Paroxin now are the two important products. 

Other promising products are: Noctan (piperidine deriva- 
tive as a remedy for insomnia and nervous disorders), 
Kanamycin (broad-spectrum antibiotic), Finalin (ulcer re- 
medy) and Alber (fungicidal ointment for water eczema, 
etc.). Besides, a large number of doctor’s medicines and 
popular home drugs are on sale. 

Good-selling new products include, among others, 
Omnibon (a new kind of sulnfonamide preparation), Finalin 
Soft (antacid and analgesic), Visulan (vitamin B, preppara- 
tion), Gonagen-Forte (gonadotropic hormone preparation) 
and Lacardin (heart hormone preparation). It will not be 
long before these will be followed by newer brands. 

Such fruitful technical efforts have been reflected upon 
business results in the past few terms. Though a top- 
heavy trend was seen from the second half of 1958 through 
the first half of 1959, business conditions markedly improy- 
ed in the second half of last year: both sales and profits 
increased appreciably with the dividend kept at 15% as 
ever. 

Though boosted about 10 times since the war’s end the 
company’s capital stands at not more than 600 million 
(compared with ¥64 million at the war’s end, ¥100 mil- 
lion in May, 1955, and ¥300 million in December, 1956). 
Tndications are that it will again be increased substantially 
in line with the expansion and improvement of business. 


1. Yamanouchi Pharmaceutical’s Main Products 


Agents affecting nervous system 

Agents affecting circulatory system 

Agents affecting respiratory system 

Agents affecting digestive organs 

Agents affecting urinary and general organs 

Agents affecting epidermis , 

Vitamin preparations, nutrients, tonics and alternative 
Antibiotics 

Chemotherapeutics 

Others 


2. Yamanouchi Pharmaceutical’s Business Results 
(In 31,000,000) 
Profit Rate (%) 
an 


: Term . oe ae 
Pee with Sales Profits Against Against pie 
Sales Capital 

Dec. 1955s ae 841 71 8.4 71 15 
June"1956." 7) 2. 1017 81 8.0 81 15 
Decw19560e < 5. 22,20 110 10.0 102 15 
June 1957 .... 1,364 149 10.9 99 15 
Dec~ 19547 ere 6442 201 13.9 134 15 
June 1958 .... 1,648 210 aZeT 105 15 
Dec, 1958... « 1,460 181 12.4 60 15 
June 1959 .... 1,570 182 11.6 60 15 
Dec. 1959s” Sizes 1,78 193 ars 64 15 
Note: Capital stood at ¥64 million at the war’s termination, and 


in May, 1955, 300 million in December, 1956, and to ¥600 
million in May, 1958 


Bird’s Eye View of Azusawa Factory 


Investment Outlook 


Japanese 


Top-Ranking Stocks 

With Japan making notable headway in 
economy since the war’s termination, some 
of Japanese stocks have come steadily into 
the inter national limelight. For instance, 
shares of such companies of the interna- 
tional scale as Ajinomoto, Nippon Gaishi 
and Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & Engineer- 
ing (Mitsubishi Zosen) have apparently be- 
come primary marks for alien investment. 
There are still other industries in Japan 
placing high in the world ranking, like 
transistorized radio sets and transistors. 
For the production of transistors, Japan’s 
annual consumption of germanium is 
the second largest in the world, coming 
second only to that of the United States. 
In this field, Tokyo-Shibaura Electric 
equals the best in the world. In the 
production of transistorized radio sets, 
Tokyo-Shibaura, Sony, and Matsushita 
Electric (Matsushita Denki Sangyo) are 
also internationally renowned. In the 
field of textiles, Toyo Spinning (Toyo 
Boseki) (for cotton spinning) and Toyo 
Rayon (for chemical fibres) are top-rank- 
ing firms in the international ranking. 
Whether the shares of the two last-named 
companies are particularly attractive to 
foreign investors, however, is problematic, 
as they attach greater importance to 
growth potentials than interest yields. 

Ajinomoto had its patent of production 
process expired in 1929, but its predomi- 
nance in the field of seasonings has 
continued overwhelming since. Starting 
with the advance to Continental China 
in 1938 through 1939, Ajinomoto since 
has found its way to almost all the 
countries of the world as the king of 
seasonings, and accounts for about 80.0% 
of the domestic production of glutamic 
acid. Ajinomoto today is exported primari- 
ly to Hongkong, Thailand, the Philip- 
pines, West Germany, Britain, the United 
States, and France, and its production 
scale far eclipses that of three leading 
makers in the United States. In capa- 
city, technique and actual output, Ajino- 
moto certainly leads the world. 

In the production of special high-voltage 
insulators, Nippon Gaishi is also the 
world’s top ranking company. Nippon 
Gaishi caters to about 80.0% of the de- 
mand by electric power firms and electric 
machinery manufacturers in this country, 
and its overseas customers include 56 
countries throughout the world with India 
at the helm. A few years ago, the com- 
pany exported a fully-equipped plant for 
manufacturing insulators at the request 
of the Provincial Government of Mysore, 
and teh company’s experts spent two and 
a half years until last autumn for techni- 
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Stocks in International Limelight 


cal guidance to Indian workers. Under 
the contract with the Mysore Govern- 
ment, Nippon Gaishi will receive a techni- 
cal guidance fee for the period of 10 
years after the start of operation at the 
plant. With its export of insulators and 
insulating pipes on the steady increase, 
Nippon Gaishi is likely to conclude sales 
tieup contracts with foreign firms in the 
future. 

Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & Engineering 
topped the list of world shipbuilders by 
launching over 300,000 gross tons of new 
ships annually in 1956 through 1958. 
With 23,435 gross tons of steel ships 
isunched in 1959 (inclusive of those at the 
Hitoshima and Shimonoseki dockyards 
as well as the Nagasaki main shipyard, 
Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & Engineering 
continued to take the international leader- 
ship in 1959, although the Shipping Re- 
port placed the company fifth in the 
ranking with the launching of 173,300 
gross tons. The large shipbuilding capa- 
city, plus superb techniques fostered over 
the period of more than a century in the 
field has enabled the company to lead in 
world shipbuilding with the lower person- 
nel cost (occupying about 20.0% of the 
building cost) offering an additional 
merit. 

In addition to the three top-ranking 
shares issued by these three international 
well-known companies, there are still many 
stocks, less worldly known but nonethe- 
less dependable, like public untilities stocks 
such as Tokyo Gas. Some of the blue- 
chip stocks well-known on the domestic 
market are Yawata Iron & Steel of steels, 
Hitachi Works and Tokyo Shibaura Elec- 
tric of electric machines, Toyo Spinning 
of cotton spinnings, NYK (Nippon Yusen) 
of shippings, Canon of cameras, Asahi 
Glass of glasses, Honda Giken of midget 
cars, Nippon Gakki of musical instru- 
ments, and Tokio Marine (Tokyo Kaijo) 
of non-life insurances. Equally widely- 
known are Mitsui Bussan and Mitsubishi 
Shoji of tradings. 

Honda Motor (Honda Giken Kogyo), 
a debutant after the war, has outraced 
old timers to emerge as the world’s 
largest manufacturer of auto-bicycles. In 
the production of auto-bicycles (125 cc. 
and over, including scooters) in 1959, 
Honda Motor ranked second in the world 
with the production on the 140,000 mark, 
topped by Italy’s Vespa on the 150,000 
mark but eclipsing Lambretta, also of 
Italy, on the 130,000 mark. With its 
advance to scooters, however, Honda 
Motor this year is bound to take the top 
place with the estimated production well 
exceeding 180,000. In the output of the 
50 cc-model Morpet, Honda Motor placed 
third with the 1959 production of its 
Super-Cabs standing at a little over 
140,000, far behind the 330,000 mark 
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achieved by France’s Motobecane and 


Velosolex, also of France, at well over 
300,000. 


Motor expects to see its Super-cab pro- 
duction: in 1960 reach the 400,000 mark 
to vie for the top place in the world 
ranking. In view of the fact that European 
manufacturers of auto-bicycles are special- 


izing almost in single models, however, _ 


Honda Motor excels in the wide variety 
of products, and also tops other world 
manufacturers in the quality and prices 
of products. Although the export sales 
in 1959 were less than 10.0% of the total 
production, Honda Motor plans to export 
20.0% or even 30.0% of the 1960 output to 
become the world’s top manufacturer 
both in name and reality. 

The Bank of Tokyo is another Japa- 
nese firm of international importance. 
As the successor to the defunct Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank known for its activity 
on the international exchange market, 
the Bank of Tokyo is somewhat smaller 
in scale, but its network of overseas 
branches extends over the world. Among 
Japanese foreign exchange banks, it boasts 
of the most complete network of foreign 
branches, comprising 16 branch offices 
and 15 depots located in South America, 
Western Europe, North Africa, Southeast 
Asia and Australia, and three sister banks 
abroad. Its position in trade financing 
Operations is overwhelming, with by far 
the larger volume of foreign currencies 
at its command than other exchange 
banks in this country. With the progress 
of trade liberalization, the position of 
the Bank of Tokyo is destined to become 
weightier in exchange operations. 


Stocks Supported by 
Foreign Capital or Technique 

Stocks of the companies supported by 
foreign capital or technique are represen- 
tative of shares favored by foreign 
investors, as they are financially or tech- 
nically linked with leading firms in 
Europe and America because of their 
unique reliability and familiarity. These 
stocks may be roughly classified into two 
categories— 1) stocks of the companies 
supported by foreign capital induction; 
and 2) stocks of the firms supported by 
technical tieups with foreign companies. 

Also noteworthy in this category is 
Yaskawa Electric Manufacturing which 
concluded a technical tieup contract (good 
for 10 years starting 1954) with Brown 
Boveri & Co., Ltd. of Switzerland for the 
manufacture of direct current machines. 
Through this tieup, Yaskawa Electric 
has been manufacturing direct current 
machines and control equipments there- 
for for mining, iron and Steel, paper and 
almost all other branches of industry. 
In 1959, Yaskawa Electric also inducted 


With its Suzuka plant starting 
operation this year, ~however, Honda | 
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from the Swiss firm the technique for 
manufacturing mercury rectifiers for a 
new advance in the field of controlling 
equipments. 


Stocks Based on 
Foreign Capital Induction 

In this group, typical are petroleum 
stocks supported by foreign capital in- 
duction as well as long-term financial 
aids. Managed after the American pattern, 
petroleum companies of this kind are 
_ familiar among foreign investors. Major 
companies on this list are: 


” : Share 
A Firms Investors ownership 
ratio (%) 
Toa Nenryo Standard-Vacuum 55 
a ’ : Oil Co. (U.S.) 
Nippon Oil Caltex-Japan Oil (U.S.) 50 
Refining 
Koa Oil __ Caltex Oil Products Co. 50 
. Showa Oil = Anglo-Dutch Shell 50 
s Mitsubishi Oil Tide Water Associated 50 
Oil Co. (U.S.) 


Source: The Oriental Economist 


There are also many manufacturers of 
electric machinery operating through 
financial and technical tieups with foreign 
firms. Outstanding among them are Tokyo 
Shibaura Electric, Mitsubishi Electric and 
. Fuji Electric. Tokyo Shibaura Electric 
has resumed its financial tieup deal with 
General Electric (U.S.), which has 7.2% 
of the shares of the Japanese company 
and accounts for principal technical tieups 
contracted by Tokyo Shibaura. Tokyo 
Shibaura Electric also have a number of 
technical tieup contracts with RCA, 
Western Electric, Canadian Nickel and 
more than 10 other foreign firms. West- 
inghouse Electric (U.S.) possesses about 
4.0% of the stocks of Mitsubishi Electric 
Mfg., whose technical tieup contracts 
covering electric machines and materials 
with the American firm remain effective 
until the end of June, 1966. Mitsubishi 
Electric Mfg. also has concluded technical 
tieup contracts with Westinghouse Air 
Brake, RCA and Western Electric (all 
U.S.). Fuji Electric Mfg. (Fuji Denki 
Seizo) has concluded a financial tieup 
contract after the war with Siemens 
Schuckertwerke A.G. (West Germany), 
which prossesses about 4.5% of the Japa- 
nese company’s stocks, and also has tech- 
nical tieup contracts (good until the close 
of 1969) for the manufacture of rotary ma- 
chines, transformers, rectifiers, low-voltage 
machines, and steam turbines. Other 
technical tieup contracts inked by Fuji 
Electric Mfg. with foreign firms are with 
Escher Wyss Ltd. (Switzerland) for gas 
turbines, J.M. Voith G.m. b.H. (West 
Germany) for water turbines, and Western 
Electric (U.S.) and RCA (U.S.) for trans- 
istors. Nippon Electric Industry (Nippon 
Denki Seiki) in November, 1950 conclud- 
ed a technical tieup contract with Inter- 
national Standard Electric (U.S.) for the 
use of the latter’s patents for communi- 
cation and electronic machines. With the 
ownership of more than 20.0% of the 
shares of Nippon Electric Industry, Inter- 
national Standard Electric has three direc- 
tors on the board of the Japanese firm. 


This Japanese company also has technical 
license contracts with RCA, International 
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Telegraph & Telephone, and International 
General Electric. Matsushita Electric In- 
dustrial (Matsushita Denki Sangyo) in 
December, 1952 established Matsushita 
Electric Industrial (capitalized at £1,000 
million at present) through a tieup with 
N.V. Philips Gloeilampenfabricken of the 
Netherlands. The latter Japanese firm 
(financed by Matsushita Electric, 70%; and 
N.V. Philips, 30%) is manufacturing braun 
tubes, vacuum tubes, semiconductors (like 
transistors and diodes), electric bulbs, 
flourescent lamps and glass products there 
of through technical collaboration with the 
Dutch company to add much to the busi- 
ness of the mother company. Nippon 
Electric Equipment Co.,(Nippon Denso) a 
major manufacturer of automotive electric 
machines, concluded technical tieup con- 
tracts with Robert Bosch G.m.b.H. (West 
Germany) in 1953 (for various electric 
equipments), in 1955 (for diesel pumps) 
and in 1956 (for spark plugs), and the 
German firm now possesses 10.0% of the 
shares of the Japanese company. As the 
largest manufacturer of automotive electric 
equipments in this country, this company 
is contributing much to the business of 
its mother firm-Toyota Motor Co., Ltd., 
and rumors are afloat that it may start 
supplying equipments to Ford Motor (U:S.) 
in case Toyota Motor succeeded in com- 
pleting a tieup arrangement with the 
American automobile firm. 

In the field of electric wires and cables, 
Sumitomo Electric Industries (Sumitomo 
Denki Kogyo) had concluded a technical 


tieup contract with International Standard 


Electric for the manufacture of plastic- 
insulated cables and communication cables 
(effective until the end of 1964) with the 
latter U.S. firm possessing 12.9% of the 
former’s stocks. Sumitomo Electric In- 
dustries also has a technical tieup deal 
with Western Electric for the manufacture 
of communication cables (good until 
August, 1965) with the American owner- 
ship of the shares at 0.5%. Sumitomo 
Electric also has concluded technological 
assistance agreements with American and 
West German firms. Furukawa Electric 
(Furukawa Denki Kogyo) has established 
Furukawa Aluminium Co. through the 
financial tieup with ALCOA (U.S.) with 
the latter firm investing 31.0% of the 
capital and offering the use of technical 
knowhow for alminium rolling. Nippon 
Light Metal, (Nippon Keikinzoku) one 
of the “Big 3” aluminium smelters in 
this country, has had 50.0% of its capital 
inducted from Aluminium, Ltd., Canada 
for the stabilized supply of assistance in 
the phase of technology and materials. 
Tokyo Keiki enjoys an exclusive technical 
tieup contract with Sperry Corporation 
(investment ratio, 24.0%) for the manu- 
facture of marine radars, etc. Yamatake- 
Honeywell Keiki Co. is the fruit of a 
financial tieup between Yamatake Keiki 
and Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co. 
(through 50.0% investment each) for the 
imports and sales in Japan of the products 
of the American firm. Diesel Kiki has 
a technical tieup contract with Robert 
Bosch G.m.b.H. (West Germany) for the 
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manufacture of jet pumps with the German 
firm furnishing a little less than 10.0% 
of the funds. Japanese Geon (Nippon 
Zeon) is the company created through 
the joint financing by Japanese firms in 
the Furukawa group (Nippon Light Metal, 
Yokohama Rubber, and Furukawa Elec- 
tric) and B.F. Goodrich Chemical (U.S.) 
for the manufacture of polyvinyl chloride 
and synthetic rubber. Goodrich Chemical 
tops the list of shareholders of Japanese 
Geon by possessing 35.0% of shares. 
Asahi Chemical Industry (Asahi Kasei 
Kogyo) has created Aasahi-Dow through 
the tieup with Dow Chemical (U.S.) for 
the manufacture of synthetic resins and 
chemical fibres. Dainippon Printing Ink 
Manufacturing (Dainippon Ink Seizo) has 
established Nippon-Reichhold Chemicals, 
Inc. through a technical tieup with Reich- 
hold Chemicals, Inc. (U.S.), which furni- 
shed 45.0% of funds, for the manufacture 
of synthetic resins which are marketed by 
the ink company. This company also 
has a few other technical and financial 
tieup deal with foreign firms. Sanki 
Kogyo has a financial tieup contract with 
Dorr Co. (U.S.: furnishing 10.0% of 
capital) in the field of consulting engine- 
ering and plant designing Nippon Joryu 
Kogyo has inked a tieup deal with Les 
Usines de Melle S.A. of France for the 
manufacture of distillation equipment for 
extra pure alcohol with the French firm 
furnishing 17.0% of funds. Other major 
companies having technical and financial 
tieup arrangements with foreign companies 
include Yokohama Rubber Co. (Yoko- 
hama Gomu) with B.F. Goodrich Co. of 
the United States for the manufacture of 
rubber products with the latter firm in- 
vesting 35.0% of necessary funds; and 
Asahi Glass Co. with Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co., U.S. for the manufacture of 
heatproofing and soundproofing sheet 
glass with the latter firm furnishing 14.1% 
of funds. Major Japanese companies 
which have acquired loans from the 
World Bank without the process of stock 
offers are steel companies including Ya- 
wata Iron & Steel, Fuji Iron & Steel, 
Nippon Kokan, Kawasaki Steel Corpora- 
tion, Sumitomo Metal Industries, and 
Kobe Steel Works; electric power com- 
panies (Tokyo, Kansai, Chubu, Hokuriku 
and Kyushu); Toyota Motor, etc. while 
loans were also extended by the Export- 
Import Bank at Washington to these 
power firms and Toyo Kohan. 

Olympus Optical, another leader in this 
category, has been exporting about one- 
fourth of its annual production, and has 
special agents abroad to handle the sales 
of its cameras in the United States and 
microscopes in India, Canada and the 
Netherlands. In June, 1959, Olympus 
Optical concluded a_ technical-business 
tieup contract with Elgeet Co. (U.S.), 
under which the products of the Japa- 
nese firm are marketed in the United 
States by Elgeet, and the products of the 
American company are sold on the South- 
east Asian market through Olympus. As 
the first step, the annual average of 
$ 200,000 worth of Olympus microscopes 
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is marketed in the United States under 
the “Elgeet-Olympus” brand. Hoko Fish- 
ing Co. has concluded a tripartite con- 
tract with a Dutch whaling firm and Pet 
Food Co. (Britain). Under the contract, 
Hoko Fishing buys whale meat by oper- 
ations in the Antarctic from the Dutch 
company, processes it into frozen food 
for sale to Pet Food Co. 


Stocks Based on Technological 
Knowhow Induction 

Japanese companies benefiting much 
from the induction of technological know- 
how from abroad are particularly many 
in the chemical field, and their stocks 
are internationally known through such 
tieups, as shown in the table. In addi- 
tion, Mitsui Chemical, Toa Gosei Chemi- 
cal (Toa Gosei Kagaku Kogyo) and 
Toyo Koatsu Industries are conducting 
negotiations with E.I. du Point de Nemours 
& Co. (U.S.) for technical tieups for the 
production of polyethylene by the high- 
pressure process. Similar negotiations 
for technical tieups are also being un- 
dertaken by Nissan Chemical, (Nissan 
Kagaku Kogyo) Mitsubishi Petrochemical 
Sumitomo Chemical, Toa Nenryo and 
Showa Denko with Montecatini Societa 
Generale per l’Industria Mineraria e 
Chimica for the production of polypro- 
pylene. 

In addition to chemical products, ma- 
chinery is the principal field in which 
technological induction contracts are 
numerous. In the field of electric ma- 
chinery, Hitachi, Ltd. has technological 
knowhow induction deals with RCA, (for 
electronics items such as television, FM 
radio, etc.), General Electric (for motors 
and turbines), Transit Research (for PCC 
bodies, etc.), Western Electric (for tran- 
sistors, diodes, etc.), National Malleable 
& Steel Casting(for couplers, etc.), Canadian 
Nickel products (for magnesium contain- 
ning cast iron) the Steel Company of 
Australia (for cast iron wheels for rolling 
stock), Maschinenfabrik-Augsburg-Nuern- 
berg A.G. (for diesel engines), N.V. Philips 
Gloeilampenfabricken (for TV sets), etc. 
Other electric companies having knowhow 
induction deals with leading foreign firms 
are Fuji Tsushinki Seizo with Siemens 
Schuckertwerke A.G., RCA, and Western 
Electric; Oki Electric Industry (Oki 
Denki Kogyo) with Western Electric, 
Compagnia Industrielle de Telepones, 
Western Electric, RCA; Nippon Victor 
with RCA; etc. 

Stocks of machinery manufacturers hav- 
ing technical tieup contracts with foreign 
firms are also well known. Among such 
companies are Ebara Mfg. with Infilco, 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., etc.; Shimadzu 
Seisakusho with Taylor Instrument (for 
automated machines); Ishikawajim Shiba- 
ura Turbine with General Electric (for 
steam turbines), Foster Wheeler Co. (for 
steam turbine parts), Brown Boveri & Co. 
Ltd. (for gas turbines); Takano Seimitsu 
Kogyo with Hamilton Watch Co. (for 
wrist watches); etc. In the field of motor 
cars, such technical tieup contracts includ- 
ed those by Nissan Motor (Nissan Jido- 
sha) with Austin Motor Co.; Isuzu Motor 
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(Isuzu Jidosha) with Roots Motors, Ltd.; 
Hino Diesel Industry (Hino Diesel Kogyo) 
with La Regie Nationale des Usines Re- 
nault; Diesel Kiki Co. with Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. In the field of textile products, 
technical tieup deals have been arranged 
for Toyo Rayon with Du Pont (for nylon) 
and with Imperial Chemical Industries 
(for tetoron); Teikoku Rayon with Farben- 
fabriken Bayer, A.G. (for acetate and 
polyacrylo fibres), with Imperial Chemical 
(for tetoron), etc.; Asahi Chemical Indus- 
try (Asahi Kasei Kogyo) with Beaunit 
Mills, Inc. (for cuprammonium); and Nip- 
pon Rayon with Inventa A.G. There are 
still other Japanese companies having 
technical tieup arrangements with well- 
known foreign firms. 


Stocks Supported by Business Col- 
laboration or Subcontracts 

At the close of 1959, the stocks of Toyo- 
ta Motor gained over £50 per share on the 
strength of the rumor that the Japanese 
motor company would enter into a sub- 
contract tieup with Ford Motor (U.S.). 
With the progress of economic liberaliza- 
tion, the number of subcontract arrange- 
ments by Japanese industrial firms with 
foreign companies for the utilization of 
advanced Japanese techniques, low labor 
costs and traditional dexterity of workers 
is certain to increase, and the stocks of 
such Japanese companies will steadily come 
into the international limelight. Outstand- 
ing among such industries are automobiles 
and parts thereof, bearings, watches, 
cameras, and china ware. There are also 


chances that some leading trading houses - 


here may be asked to serve as agents for 
key foreign firms. ; 

In the field of automotive industry, 
Toyota Motor (Toyota Jidosha) is destined 
to be the choice of Ford Motor, if the latter 
company plans to have a tieup with 
Japanesd9 counterparts. Toyota’s new 
compact car “New Corona” was designed 
to cater to the U.S. market, a tieup with 
Ford Motor in this connection is likely, 
There is also a rumor that Nippon Electric 
Equipment (Nippon Denso) may get a sub- 
contract order by Ford Motor. Koito Elec- 
tric Manufacturing (Koito Denki) has 
received inquiries for sizable exports of 
shield-beam lights (which are manufactur- 
ed in the U.S. by General Electric and 
others), and export contracts by sub- 
contract arrangements appear likely. 
Tokyo Shibaura Electric haa a long-term 
export contract with General ° Electric 
(U.S.) for electronics products including 
transistorized radios to be marketed in 
the United States with the G.E. trade 
mark. Nippon Columbia, a Japanese 
company financed by Columbia (U.S.) and 
Columbia (Britain) before the war, has 
still been closely connected with two for- 
eign firms, and its transistorized radios 
are being sold on the American and 
British markets with the trade marks of 
the latter two firms. The newest stereo 
equipments being manufactured by Nip- 
pon Columbia are expected to be exported 
in quantities in the near future. Toyo 
Tanshi is the sole agent in Japan for AMP 
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(U.S.) and its subsidiary, AMP, Japan, 
marketing in Japan the products of the 
latter two firms such as solderless con- 
nection terminals for electric wires. 
Nippon Seiko in October, 1958 concluded 
a 15-year contract with Hoover Co. (U.S.) 
for sales and technological tieups. Under 
the contract, technological knowhow is 
mutually exchanged and Nippon Seiko’s 
bearings are marketed through Hoover 
Co. in world markets other-than Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Okinawa, Formosa, Turkey 
and Belgium. In the initial year, the set 
goal of $1,000,000 shipments was nearly 
achieved, and the second year’s target has 
been set at $4,000,000. Toyo Bearing, 
belated in its start for tieups with for- 
eign companies, is now negotiating with 
a well-known manufacturer in the United 
States for a bulky export contract (to the 
USS.). Koyo Seiko in February, 1959 
concluded a long-term export contract 
for bearings with International Ball & 
Roller Corporation (IBC), U.S., under 
which the export target is set at $3,000,000 
in the initial year, $5,000,000 in the second 
year, and $8,000,000 in the third year. 
IBC is an American company established 
by bearing companies and financiers in 
the United States at the close of 1958 as 
the exclusive agency for the marketing in 
the United States of bearings manufactur- 
ed by Koyo Seiko. Capitalized at $900,- 
000, IBC has $150,000 furnished by Koyo 
Seiko. Of the total sales of about ¥2,- 
800 million, Koyo Seiko exported about 
£300 million worth in the term ending 
September, 1959. 

Asahi Seiko has been receiving a series 
of inquiries from the United States for 
its pillow-blocks, and bulky export con- 
tracts are expected to result from these 
inquiries by the end of 1960. Takano 
Seimitsu Kogyo stands under the con- 
tract obligation to deliver 40.0% of the 
Hamilton-model watches it manufactures 
annually to Hamilton Watch Co. (U.S.). 
The latter company markets these watches 
in South America and neighboring areas 
with the “Hamilton” mark. 

Chiyoda Kogaku Seiko is now con- 
ducting negotiations with F.R. Co. (U.S.) 
for the renewal of an agency contract 
expired in November, 1959 after a four- 
year arrangement. Under the contract, 
Chiyoda Kogaku exported the annual total 
of $1,000,000 worth of cameras to the 
American firm in the past four years, 
Pending the conclusion of a new contract, 
the old contract is provisionally standing 
good. Chiyoda Kogaku also concluded an 
export contract with Ansco Co. (U.S.) for 
the minimum annual sales of 50,000 35mm 
cameras (worth about 300,000,000) start- 
ing from February, this year. Subcon- 
tract arrangements have also been active 
for Japanese sewing machines. American 
sewing machine manufacturers have stop- 
ped production with the lone exception 
of Singer, and making imports from Japan 
instead. Riccar Sewing Machine Co. 
(Rikka Mishin) has a tieup contract with 
Sears Roebuck (U.S.), and export ma- 
chines are marketed throughout the 
United States under the brand “Sears.” 


® 
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Nippon Toki, well known internationally 
for its product “Noritake China,” con- 
cluded a contract for technological and 
sales tieups with G. MacBean & Co., in 
1957, and is exporting its chinaware of 


_ the MacBean design and brand (Francis 


Cosmopolitan China) in the United States 


_ through the MacBean sales network with 


the monthly target tentatively placed at 
1,000 sets 240 sets at present). The pre- 
sent tieup is likely to develop into a 
capital tieup into the near future. Nippon 
Toki has also entered into a technological 
tieup with Micromatic Phone (U.S.) for 
the manufacture of high-grade grinding 
wheels. Ina Seito, a leading maker of 
tiles, is expected to tieup also with Mac- 
Bean for tile exports to the United States 
by a long-range arrangement. 


Stocks based on Technological 

: Exports 

Induction of technological knowhow is 
not the sole speciality of Japanese in- 
dustrial firms, as many are also export- 
ing techniques to less advanced countries. 
And stocks of these companies have 
greater chances of coming into the inter- 
national limelight. Among such com- 


“panies is Kurashiki Rayon, which has 


been receiving a constant flow of inquiries 
for technological exports from abroad for 
the manufacture of Vinylon. In 1958, 
Kurashiki Rayon concluded a contract 
with Air Reduction Co., a leading carbide 
industrial firm in the United States for 
the export of technical knowhow for the 
manufacture of “Poval.” With the royalty 
set at $750,000, the first payment of $300,- 
000 has already been received, and the 
remaining sum of $450,000 is receivable 
in accordance with the volume of pro- 
duction. Another technological export 
contract pertaining to Vinylon fibre is 
under negotiation between the two firms. 
Negotiations are also in progress for 
technological exports by Kurashiki Rayon 
with Lonnes Pulan (France) with the 
official signing expected pending the per- 
mission by the French Government. 
Kanegafuchi Chemical (Kanegafuchi 
Kagaku Kogyo) has been conducting 
negotiations with the Soviets for the ex- 
port of techniques and equipments for 
the manufacture of “Kanekalon,” a 
chemical fibre of the acrylonitrile group, 
with a contract expected to be concluded 
soon. The contract calls for the export 
of knowhow for making “Kanekalon” 
and a plant with the annual capacity of 
10,000 tons worth about 10,000 million 
(with payments to be made by instalment 
in five years). Toyo Koatsu Industries 
is negotiating with American Cyanamid 
Corporation (U.S.) for the knowhow ex- 
port for the manufacture of a polyureal 
fibre (known by the commercial name of 
Urelon) with a concrete arrangement ex- 
pected by June, this year. 

Kyowa Fermentation Industry (Kyowa 
Hakko Kogyo) is exporting its new devise 
of manufacturing glutamic acid by a 
fer mentation process to Merck & Co. 
(U.S.) for the minimum guarantee of 
$1,000,000 as the charge over the period of 5 
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years. The company is also making similar 
knowhow exports to other foreign firms. 
Such knowhow exports are also being made 
by pharmaceutical companies like Takeda 
Pharmaceutical (Takeda Yakuhin) (Vita- 


min B, to the United States; and Alinamin 


to France), and Tanabe Pharmaceutical 
(Tanabe Yakuhin) (ADONA AC-17- 
capillary reinforcing and hemostatic agent 
—to Venezuela, and DL Threonin—re- 
medy for liver ailment—to France). 

Ajinomoto has made an arrangement 
with its Thai agency for the establish- 
ment of a Japan-Thai joint plant under 
the name of “Thai-Ajinomoto” in Thai- 
land, capitalized at 25,000,000 bahts (about 
¥425 million) for the production of 
Ajinomoto by a fermentation process at 
the monthly capacity of 50 tons. In pay- 
ment for its technological guidance, Aji- 
nomoto will receive 10.0% of the annual 
sales under the arrangement. Tokyo 
Shibaura Electric is also exporting tech- 
niques to R.E.M., India, (for integrating 
watthourmeter), Tatung Steel & Machin- 
ery, Formosa (for integrating watthour- 
meter), E.C.E. India (for medium-size 
transformers), Formosan Fluorescent, 
Formosa (for fluorescent lamps), and 
China Electric Machine, Formosa (for 
electric bulbs). Hitachi Works has tech- 
nological export contracts with Tecnica 
D.H.S.A., Mexico (for oil circuit breaker), 
and Orient Steel & Wire Industry, India 
(for insulating materials). Sumitomo 
Electric Industries has concluded a con- 
tract with I.T.M. Co. (India) for the con- 
struction of a plant for extra hard tools 
in Bombay under Sumitomo’s technical 
guidance. 

Toyota Motor established an auto plant 
in Brazil in January, 1958, which has 


started assembling land cruisers (zeeps) 
from the autumn in the same year. 
Komatsu Manufacturing (Komatsu Sei- 
sakusho) concluded a contract with the 
Indian Defense Ministry for the manu- 
facture of construction machinery and 
parts thereof in September, 1958 with the 
object of enabling India to make con- 
struction machinery within the country 
in 10 years. Under the contract, Komatsu 
will receive a commission for technical 
guidance. Howa Machinery, Ltd. (Howa 
Kogyo) has concluded a contract with 
Machinery Corporation, India, for a 
technological assistance for the manufac- 
ture of cotton spinning machines, and 
has also established a Howa Machinery 
Brazil Co. in Brazil by supplying 70.0% 
of funds needed for the conclusion of a 
technical assistance contract for making 
spinning and weaving machines. Nippon 
Tokushu Togyo has established a Japa- 
nese-Brazilian firm under the firm name 
of Brazil Tokushu Togyo (capitalized at 
60,000,000 Cruzeiros) for the production 
of spark plugs at the monthly capacity 
of 100,000 pieces. The company com- 
menced operation at the close of 1959 
with parts imported from Japan, with the 
start of manufacture of “purely Brazilian” 
products scheduled from June, this year. 

Mitsubishi Rayon, which has been im- 
porting knowhow from two American 
firms (American Celanese Corp. for ace- 
tate and The Chemistrand Corp. for yvon- 
nel) has concluded a contract with Sic 
Edison Co. of Italy for the export of 
technology for manufacturing and pro- 
cessing methacrylic resin. Under the 
contract, Mitsubishi Rayon will receive 
a package knowhow royalty of $550,000 
(72198,000,000). 


Technological Knowhow Induction by Japanese Chemical Firms 


Japanese Firms 
Sumitomo Chemical 


Showa Denko 


Inducted from 
os Rael American Cyanamid Co. (U.S.) 


cated bss. rie A Nees Texaco Development (U.S.) 


For manufacture of 
Melamin resin 


Farbenfabriken Bayer. A.G. Parathion 

(West Germany) 
Chemical Construction (U.S.) Urea 
Imperial Chemical Industries (Britain) Polyethylene 
Stone & Webster (U-S.) Ethylene 
Grande Paroisse (France) Gas Improvement 
Food Machinery & Chemical (U.S.) Allethrin 
Elektrokemisk (Norway) Aluminum 

Gas Improvement 

Montecatini Societa Generale Per Ammonia 

l’Industria Mineraria e Chimica (Italy) 
Elektrokemisk (Norway) Aluminum 


Philips Petroleum (U.S.) 
Scientific Design (U.S.)* 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours* & Co. (U.S.) 


Toyo Koatsu Industries. ..... Montecatini Societa Generale Per 


Carbon black 
Perchloric ethylene 
Neoprene 


Neoprene: Methanol 


l’Industria Mineraria e Chimica (Italy) 


Grand Paroisse (France) 


St. Gobain (France) * 


Mitsubishi Chemical Industries . 


Montecatini Societa Generale Per 


. Monsanto Chemical Co. (U.S.) 


Gas Improvement: 
Ammonia 

Tripoli: Potassium 
sodium sulphate 

Polyvinyl Chloride: 
Plastics 

Urea: Ammonia 


l’Industria Mineraria e Chimica (Italy) 


International Electric (U.S.) 

Monsanto Overseas (Canada) 

Fandoz MTD. (Switzerland) 

Imperial Chemical Industries (Britain) 
Standard Oil, Ohio (U.S.)* 


MitsuiChemiGal oy .<un os Mes beter ge Zigler (Germany) 


Ion-exchange resin 
Acrilonitriles 
Alizarin light blue 4G 
Procion dyes 
Acrylonitriles 


Polyethylene 


International Chemical Industries (Britatn) Selective herbicide 


Montecatini Societa Generale Per 


Polypropyrene 


l’Industria Mineraria e Chimica (Italy)* 


i ICAU h Porras +l Montecatini Societa Generale Per 
mapsae Cher V’Industria Mineraria e Chimica ((Italy)* 
American Chemical Paint (U.S.) 
Monsanto Chemical Co. (U-.S.) 
Dow Chemical International (U.S.) 
i YS eis te et Ih OO ORD ko Scientific Design (U.S.)* 
Pcie Chania se. C.C.C. (U.S.) 
Siemens Schuckertwerke A.G. 


Nippon Gas Chemical 
Shin-etsu Chemical 


Urea: Ammonia 


Herbicide 

Textile assistants 
Vegetable hormones 
Polyethylene 
Ammonia; Urea 
High-purity silicon 


(West Germany) 


*Contracts provisional. 
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Commodity Market 


Prices of textile goods, which attained high places in August 
through October, 1959, and reached peaks in October, began 
to soften later, and have continued weak into 1960. The prices 
grew particularly soft from February through early March. 
The stiffness of textile markets in August through October, 
last year was chiefly due to equipment restrictions and pro- 
duction curtailments, undertaken in the depression years of 
1956 through 1957, which began to bear fruit in dwindling 
inventories, although brisk domestic consumption and active 
export shipments on the spur of the business recovery were 
partly responsible. On the other hand, the latest collapse of 
textile quotations is attributable principally to 1) the steady 
alleviation of production cutbacks on the strength of dwarfed 
stocks and a favorable business turn; and 2) the prospective 
import liberalization of waste wool (as of April, 1960) and 
raw cotton and wool (as of April, 1961) which has forced 
hasty selling operations for fear of the possible production 
boost in the future. The price decline in these few months 
has been especially noveworthy for spun rayon yarn, paruially 
because of the oversupply of vhe product itself, and partly 
because of the increasing impact of lower-priced cotton yarn 
and wollen yarn. 


February Production of Chemical Fibers 
(In metric tons) ; 
Index Comparison 


ary. The bulky releases out of governmental holdings to the 
market (9,000 bales) and the lull in purchase inquiries from 
abroad combined with the increasing hesitancy on the part of 
reelers to make new yarn purchases to dampen the market 
from the start of February, and the quotations dived below 
the ¥£3,000 mark at the end of the month, although they made 
a slight recovery to the £3,100 mark by mid-March. In view 
of the weak tone of the prices of other fibres, natural and 
man-made, and in the absence of particular stimulants in 
immediate prospect, the silk market is bound to continue 
marking time for some time to come. 


Copper :—The quotations of electrolytic copper continued 
stiff from the early part of 1960 with the market prices soaring 
to 3£350,000 per ton, far above the list price of £288,000. 
With the elevation of the list price by U.S. copper smelters 
by 3 cents per lb., domestic smelters followed suit by elevat- 
ing the list price by 24,000 to 312,000 per ion in the middle 
part of February. : 

In view of the growing shortage of copper supplies on the 
domestic market, the Ministry of International Trade & Indus- 
try in March announced emergency imports of 12,000 tons 
of copper ingots and scraps to boost the second-half imports 
to total 25,200 tons. Although the market quotations dived to 
the £340,000 mark due to the emergency imports, the market 
undertone continued tight, as major smelters still held a big 


SEDO (January-100) backlog of outstanding orders, and the production of electric 
Rayon filament Yarn. ...... 6,898 97.9 wire and cables and rolled copper products kept on swelling. 
els SEP’ ve asc Pe on’ 5A cone Lead :—Lead prices have been making an energetic recovery 
Aceiatebyarien ger ieee ane 772 95.2 in these few months, as the 40.0% production cutback and 
eerie stanle : eae Eee | ae tar ¥ 10,000 price cut (to ¥100,000 per ton) in October last year 
Nik glow : 3 : ss eae ore Gal 94.8 as anti-depression measures began to take effect with unex- 
INNAGR, = 5 ohg op: Cdleo me a. duel B 2,973 97.9 pected speed. As a result, inventories of lead ingots held by 
jena me Baie her = Osa eee 1 at We smelters as of the end of December, 1959 dwindled sharply 
Polyvinyl chloride ........ "350 110.6 to 2,000 tons from 6,600 tons as of the end of September. 
ANGHOHON Bose oo Ghigo 5 oer 1,633 100.0 As of mid-February, the market price recovered to 115,000 
Be an GON er eS Mae Be per ton from about ¥100,000 in the autumn of 1959. The 


Source: Japan Chemical Fibres Association. 


Cotton Yarn :—The prices of cotton yarn apparently hit the 
bottom in the middle part of March, but no early price re- 
covery is to be expected due to the presence of several damp- 
ers including the larger production in February (239,000 bales 
or about 30,000 bales up over January). 


Rayon filament Yarn:—No particular stimulants are in 
prospect for the early recovery of rayon filamenv yarn prices, 
especially as this yarn itself lost its charm to consumers. 


Spun Rayon Yarn:—In the same boat with cotton yarn, 
spun rayon yarn has no strength of its own to regain ground 
without the recovery of cotton yarn. However, the prospect 
for bulky demands is not completely absent, if the prices fall 
to the levei sufficiently low to attract consumers. 


Woollen Yarn:—Like other natural fibres, woollen yarn has 
no positive support for a steady price comeback, and the ag- 
gressive advance of chemical fibres like polyester and acrylonit- 
riles is a new damper. 


Raw Silk :—Raw silk, which was markedly stiff in 1959, 
continued favorable into 1960 with the Yokohama quotation 
(current month delivery) reaching £3,229 at the close of Janu- 


market then started to mark time by the MITI announcement 
of emergency imports of 3,000 tons (in virgin ingots and scraps), 
and the price again sagged to 101,000 in the early part of 
March. Meanwhile, the demand for lead has continued active 
parallel with the increasing production of storage batteries, 
lead pipes and sheets, and inorganic chemicals. 


Zinc :—Zinc also continued to fare well with the demand 
steeply rising to cope with the production boost of galvanized 
iron sheets, rolled copper products and automobiles. Monthly 
deliveries hit a new postwar peak at 15,000 tons while inven- 
tories in hands of smelters kept on declining with the January- 
end balance standing at 6,000 tons (as compared with 13,000 
tons as of the end of September, and 7,700 tons as of the end 
of December). To cope with the growing shortage, the Mini- 
stry of International Trade & Industry in February announced 
an emergency import of 5,000 tons of zinc ingots. Meanwhile 
the list price of electrolytic zinc (for domestic consumption) 
was lowered *¥2,000 per ton from 119,000 to £117,000 while 
the price of zinc used for export products was raised 35,000 
to 95,000. In the interim, the market prices of zinc conti- 
nued stiff at around 121,000, well above the list price, and 
the market is growing stiffer in view of the imminent start 
of the spring offensive by metal miners. 
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Price Transitions of Fibres* 


(Current-month Delivery: in Yen) 
Cotton Yarn Rayon Filament Yarn Spun Rayon Yarn Woollen Yarn Row Silk 
High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low 
Ce nie ec oy 219.5 178.1 OTeT 171.9 134.5 95.0 261.0 139.1 
LOSS See gr ty ee 213.6 182.6 213.7 177.0 118.9 97.5 189.6 140.9 319.4 Bae 9 
1959—Jan..March ....... 214.9 175.6 915.0 95.1 123.7 110.1 166.7 132.1 299.0 252.0 
ApreyuUne e.., cagan ann 214.1 193.5 193.7 77.0 135.0 118.9 162.1 147.4 301.4 284.9 
July Seer bo, Cake 510.0 195.3 192.7 83.9 163.0 137.6 170.5 153.0 300.4 282.6 
AUS ei. Couh ere 236.9 209.9 209.0 192.1 168.5 155.0 181.3 173.8 309.9 293.8 
September... . 1... 219.1 208.5 192.0 84.6 151.5 138.1] 174.5 169.0 302.0 294.1 
(Octobeniv.d eeseee ae 215.9 206.3 194.0 185.1 153.5 141.1 185.3 164.6 303.0 300.9 
November 5 . 9... «em 218.5 207.0 199.9 192.9 153.4 145.8 181.2 174.7 309.0 998.9 
December........ 206.9 188.0 194.5 75.1 145.2 123.0 174.0 148.1 315.4 309.9 
W6UsTanuary os. oe eye 196.5 > 187.5 180.1 73.2 127: Bulk yal Onn 144.5 132.5 322.9 316.6 
BGMSUAUY, moet ty a. at 194.0 184.0 176.0 167.7 126.4 116.0 143.5 135.8 328.5 305.1 
March (up to 12th) | | | 1385/9 177.2 171.9 69.9 112.5 106.5 140.6 138.0 314.6 292.5 
Dropprate nce cae: 25.2% 19.8% 36.8% 28.5% Er 
*Notes: Cotton yarn and spun rayon yarn—30s singles per lb. (Osaka): 


ilk: 20~2 
Rayon filament yarn—120 D per 500 grams (Osaka) Raw silk: 20~22 D per. kg. (Yokohama). 


Woollen yarn—#48 doubles per kilogram (Nagoya) 

Dropsrate. 2... . (1959 High)—(1960 Low) : 

ef ; (1959 High) 
Source: Compiled by The Oriental Economist. 
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Steel Bridge Cambodia-Bound (Fuji 
Sharyo) 
_ Fuji Sharyo has concluded a contract 
with the Civil Works Ministry of the 
Cambodian Government for the export 
of a complete set of steel bridge. The 
_ bridge to be constructed in Cambodia 
under the contract will be 710 metres long 
and 13 metres wide and will require about 
4,500 tons of steel products. With the 
_ bridge scheduled to be completed in two 
_ years and six months, the contract is worth 
2 ¥F 1,224,000,000 cif. 


New Midget Truck Mazda T-600 (Toyo 
_. Kogyo) 

Toyo Kogyo is scheduled to place on the 
‘market its new three-wheel midget truck 
(500 kgs.) “Mazda T-600.” The new three- 

_wheeler, unique in design, will be sold at 
£285,000. 


-New-Type Cooler Completed (Nippon 
Electrical Equipments) 

~ Nippon Electrical Equipments, Ltd. has 
started marketing a new 196-model cooler. 
The special features of the 1960 model 
are: 1) Lighter weight by using aluminium 
casting for compressor in place of steel 
casting; 2) Prevention of overheating of 
engine by a new device; 3) Elevation of 
efficiency of bypass valves. The new 
model is priced at £189,000 for the trunk 
type and 157,000 for the dash type, 
including installation expenses. 


: 


Window Glass Against Radiant Ray 
(Nippon Kogaku) 
Nippon Kogaku announced on February 
26 the completion of a large-size radiant 
ray-proof window glass. The company 
had been making experiments for the 
manufacture of the new product since the 
summer of 1958. The Atomic Energy 
Research Institute in Tokai-mura, Ibaragi 
Prefecture has already been equipped with 
the new glass, and sales contracts have 
been concluded with Osaka University, 
the Tokyo Metropolitan Isotope Labora- 
' tory, Yawata Iron & Steel Co., and Hitachi 
Works. The new glass is priced at about 
*¥ 6,000,000 per set. 


Irrigation Pumps to Burma (Kubota Iron 

& Machinery Works) 

A contract for the export of 630 irriga- 
tion pumps has been concluded by Kubo- 
ta Iron & Machinery Works with the 
Development Bureau of the Burmese 
Government. The contract was awarded 
to Kubota Iron & Machinery Works 
through an open tender held in Tokyo by 
the Burmese Reparations Mission in Japan. 
The contact, worth ¥100,000,000, calls for 
the delivery in February through March, 
together with 60 other irrigation pumps 
contracted at the close of 1959. 


More Tankers (Nippon Suisan) 
Nippon Suisan (Japan Fisheries) has 
decided to have a new tanker (46,000 gross 


Company Notes 
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tons) constructed under the fiscal 1961 
equipment expansion program. The deci- 
sion is part of the company’s long-range 
management diversification plan. The new 
tanker will be built at the Kure Shipbuild- 
ing Yard at the cost of about 2,300 mil- 
lion. 


New Press Camera (Mamiya Camera Co., 

Ltd.) 

Mamiya Camera Co. will place on the 
market a new 6X9 press camera under the 
trade name of “Mamiya Press” in May. 
Although the new camera is the second 
of the kind designed particularly for press 
photographers (the first having been al- 
ready marketed by Tokyo Kogaku), it has 
its own merit of the low price at around 
£50,000 per set (including the standard 
lens), or about one-eighth of the imported 
counterparts. 


New Technological Knowhow 

Chemical Industry) 

Asahi Chemical Industry on February 
25 completed the signing of a provisional 
contract with Sohio Co. (U.S.) for the in- 
duction of technical knowhow pertaining 
to the new process of manufacturing 
acrylonitriles which the Japanese com- 
pany uses as material for manufacturing 
“Cashmilon,” a synthetic fibre. The con- 
tract resulted from negotiations under 
way for some time. On the basis of this 
contract, the Japanese company will erect 
a new plant for acrylonitriles (daily 
capacity, 15 tons) in the City of Kawa- 
saki near Tokyo at~the cost of ¥1,500 
million by March, 1961. 


(Asahi 


New Acetylene Plant Planned (Kura- 
shiki Rayon Co., Ltd.) Kurashiki Rayon 
Co. has decided to embark upon the 
production of petrochemicals based on 
acetylene with plants erected in the City 
of Kurashiki, Okayama Prefecture. The 
new plan has been drafted on the basis 
of the creation of a petrochemical indus- 
try zone in Kurashiki by Mitsubishi Oil 
and Nippon Mining. As _ the first-stage 
project, Kurashiki Rayon will start erect- 
ing plant for the manufacture of synthe- 
tic fibres (daily capacity, 20 tons) and 
affiliated chemical products in Kurashiki 
at the cost of *£3,000 million in 1961 
with completion scheduled by 1963. The 
second project costing 3,000 million will 
follow in its wake with completion due 
by the end of 1965. 


Diesel-Engined Asphalt Plant (Nippon 
Kaihatsuki Seizo K. K.) 


Nippon Kaihatsuki Seizo (Japan Develop- 
ment Machinery Co.) has completed the 
manufacture of an asphalt plant powered 
by two diesel engines (45 h.p each). Placed 
on a fourwheel chassis, the new asphalt 
plant is operable in places without access 
to electric power. The plant is 11.7 metres 
long, 3.7 metres wide, 5.2 metres high and 
14.9 tons heavy. 


Debut of “Bulky” Silk (Katakura In- 
dustry, Ltd.) 


Katakura Industry, Ltd. a noted silk 
firm, has succeeded in manufacturing a 


new silk with the “bulky appearance” 
to cater to the newly-rising vogue. The 
new silk, called “KU Silk,” is manufac- 
tured by a special process at the com- 
pany’s Kochitani filiature. 


Power Plants to Brazil, India (Mitsu- 
bishi Electric Mfg. Co., Ltd.) 


Mitsubishi Electric Mfg. Co. has receiv- 
ed a series of orders from Brazil and 
India for about £800 million worth of 
power plants and transformers. This was 
the first order for power plants received 
by the company from Brazil. The Bra- 
zilian order has come from E.E.E. Co. 
(Rio de Janeiro) for two turbogenerators 
(18,750 KVA each). 


Tool Knowhow Export to India (Sumi- 
tomo Electric Industries, Ltd.) 


Sumitomo Electric Industries, Ltd. has 
concluded a contract with I.T.M. Co. in 
India on February 11 for a technical 
tieup. Under the contract, I.T.M. Co. 
will construct a complete set of equip- 
ments for manufacturing extra-hard tools 
(the monthly capacity, 300 kilograms) in 
Bombay by the fall of 1960 under the 
technical guidance of Sumitomo Electric 
Industries. Atl equipments will be export- 
ed from Japan through Sumitomo Shoji. 


New Diesel Engines (Yanmar Diesel Co., 
Ltd.) 


Yanmar Diesel Co. will start market- 
ing in May seven new diesel engines 
(either water-cooled or air-cooled). Of 
those, the 2A2G model, as a midget air- 
cooled diesel engine, is equipped with 
two V-shape cylinders for the reduction 
of vibration while in operation. Capable 
of producing 3.6-5.1 kilowatts (5-7 h.p.), 
the new model weighs 72 kilograms and 
costs about 80,000. The company says 
that the new model is fit for tillers and 
civil engineering operations. 


Truck Export to Australia (Mitsubishi 
Nippon Heavy Industries, Ltd.) 


Mitsubishi Nippon Heavy Industries 
has concluded a contract with M & B 
Co. (Melbourne, Australia) for the knock- 
down export of large trucks (7.5 tons and 
8.0 tons). Under the contract, the Japa- 
nese firm will export the annual total of 
50-100 large trucks in parts, to be as- 
sembled in Melbourne. Negotiations for 
a similar contract are also under way for 
smaller trucks (under 6 tons) by Isuzu 
Motor, Ltd. with the Australian firm. 


Passenger Coaches  Australia-Bound 
(Kinki Rolling Stock Co., Ltd.) 


A contract for the export of 12 pas- 
senger coaches has been concluded by 
Kinki Rolling Stock Co. with the Com- 
monwealth Railways, Australia with the 
shipment scheduled in September. The 
contract, valued at * 300,000,000 com- 
prises four second-class sleepers, two 
second-class sleepers with salons, two 
motored cars of the “Asakaze” type, and 
four conductor cars. 


“Silicon”? Electric Locomotive (Mitsu- 
bishi Electric Mfg. Co.) 


Mitsubishi Electric Mfg. Co. has com- 
pleted construction of a new EF-model 
electric locomotive, equipped with a sili- 
con rectifier and good for both DC and 
AC motors. Manufactured by order of 
the National Railways, the new locomo- 
tive will be used for drawing passenger 
and freight cars in the Northern Kyushu 
and Kammon areas where both direct and 
alternating currents are used. 


HITACHI, LTD. 


HITACHI 


Diesel-Electric Locomotive bound for Thailand 


ITACHI, Ltd., the largest of Japan’s machinery mak- 
ers, caters to leading plants in Japan as well as well- 
known factories overseas. For years, Hitachi, Ltd. has 
exported a wide variety of machinery including a 30-ton 
stripping crane delivered to the Tata steel works in India 
(as shown on the front cover of this journal). Included 
on the list of Hitachi products, either placed on the 
domestic market or exported to foreign markets, are 
heavy industry machinery and light electric appliances for 
household uses. Hitachi’s exports are made either in- 
directly through well-known commercial houses, Japanese 
and foreign, as well as through Hitachi’s overseas branches 
including Hitachi-New York, K.K., and New Delhi-Bun- 
galow, Calcutta. Exports to Formosa are generally made 
through arrangements by the Taipeh branch office, and 
the Bangkok branch handles shipments to Thailand. The 
recent additions to the overseas network of Hitachi’s 
sales operations are the Hitachi sales offices in SAo Paulo 
(Brazil), Buenos Aires (Argentina), Caracas (Venezuela), 
Mexico City (Mexico), Zurich (Switzerland) and Cairo 
(UAR). 

With the paid-up capital boosted to £30,000 million 
in March, 1960, Hitachi, Ltd. boasts of the largest sales 
and fattest profits of all machinery manufacturers in this 
country. Hitachi, Ltd. is also one of the leading com- 
panies of the international scale, being placed 46th on the 
list of the world leading enterprises in the ranking publish- 
ed by FORTUNE (U.S.) in its August (1959) issue. 

The business of Hitachi, Ltd. is propelled through the 
coordinated operation of 18 plants, nine business offices 
in Japan and two laboratories. To replenish the ever- 
growing number of experts required to handle bulky 
activities of the company, Hitachi, Ltd. also has the Hi- 
tachi-Ibaragi Technological College and the Hitachi-Keihan 
Engineering College. As of the end of September, 1959, 
Hitachi, Ltd. had 33,133 workers on its payroll, and a 
further increase in personnel is expected in April, 1960. 
Hitachi, Ltd. also has more than 40 subsidiary companies 
attending to different branches of Hitachi’s enterprises, 


including Hitachi Metal Industries; Ltd. and Hitachi 
Electric Wire & Cable, Ltd. 


As of the end of September, 1959, Hitachi, Ltd. had — 
the backlog of outstanding orders totalling 87,200 million _ 
in value, including £18,200 million worth of prime 
movers, £35,100 million worth of heavy electric machin 
ery, 2,100 million of light electric appliances and measur-_ 
ing machines, 2,300 million worth of communication — 
machines, £19,900 million worth of industrial machinery, — 
¥F8,500 million of rolling stock, and ¥1,000 million worth — 
of chemical products and metal materials. During the six- | 

: 


month term ending September, 1959, the sales of the com- _ 
pany totalled 80,400 million, up 14,500 million over 
the sales in the preceding semi-annual term. | 

The technological supremacy of the company is well 
attested by the able staff of Hitachi’s engineers which 
comprises more than 80 doctors of science and engineer- 
ing. As of the end of September, 1959, the company 
possessed 1,925 patent rights, 5,644 utility model patents, 
408 trade mark rights and 430 design rights, or the com- 
bined total of 8,407 industrial licenses. The company 
also owns such licenses in foreign countries, including 13 
patents in the United States, Britain, Belgium, and West 
Germany, and 98 trade mark rights in India, Thailand, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, the United States, Canada, 
and the Netherlands. To show the popularity of Hitachi 
products overseas, some pictures of Hitachi machinery 
exported to foreign countries are shown in this article. 
On the list of latest orders from abroad received by Hi- 
tachi, Ltd. include the following—350 diesel cars and six 
axial-flow pumps bound for Egypt; two 110,000 H. P. 
water turbines and two 42,100 KVA generators to Iran; 
a set of 25,400 KW water wheel and generator, a set of 
10,000 KVA transformer, four 99,000 KVA generators, 10 
12,500 KVA transformers, and seven 10,000 KVA trans- 
formers bound for India; two 30,000KVA transformers 
bound for Australia, 98,350H.P. water wheels and 25 
950 H.P. diesel locomotives bound for Thailand ; a set of 
15,450 KW water wheel and generator and four 15,000 KVA 
transformers bound for Salvador; anda set of 250-ton 
(per hour) belt conveyors bound for Malaya. 

Exports by Hitachi, Ltd. are substantially far larger 
when turbines and boilers for export steel ships and also 


its products exported indirectly through commercial houses 
are included. 


Diesel-Car bound for United Arab Republic 


The catalogue number of Hitachi, Lid. is 140. 


_Sengo Nihon no Zeisei (Japan’s Taxation Systems since the 
Pacific War) (In Japanese). Compiled by Nihon Sozei Ken- 
kyu Kyokai (Japan Taxation Study Association) Published by 
Toyo Keizai Shinpo-Sha. Pp. 281. Price ¥550. 


_ viewer thinks it mandatory to tell a few things about the 
association which produced the current book. Japan Taxa- 
_ tion Study Association, which is usually abbreviated in Japa- 
_ hese as “Soken”, came into being on an informal advice from 
_the Shoup Taxation Mission, which came to this country at 
the invitation of the Occupation Forces soon after the end of 
the Pacific War. The main raison d’etre of this association, 
which is nearing 12 years of age in the current year, is to 
carry out both theoretical and clinical study of taxation 
systems for the benefit of the nation as a whole, and further 
to establish a truly democratic taxation system in Japan. 
There are a variety of committees in the association each 
composed of scholars, industrial leaders and practical ex- 
perts in their special fields of work. The association, as it 
'were, is a linking tie between the authorities and the general 
public. The current chairman of the association is the Pro- 
fessor Emeritus Saburo Shiomi of Kyoto University. Com- 
piled by such an authoritative organ, the current book is a 
real boon to every scholar of Japan’s taxation systems. 
' Starting with the history of Japan’s taxation systems, the 
book later tackles with the knotty problems carried over 
from the year of 1959 to 1960. The book is extremely re- 
warding as well as unique in that it does not confine its study 
just to the history of taxation; it also delves into the econo- 
mic and industrial situations in which a certain taxation 
system came into being. This attitude of the compilers gives 
the current book a theoretical as well as practical look—a 
true rarity in this particular field of study in Japan. Another 
unique contribution of the current book is its analysis of 
local as well as national tax systems—which gives a pano- 
ramic view of the whole taxation front in Japan. The con- 
tents of the book will serve as an ideal introduction: I. The 
Start of a New Taxation History After the War; II. A 
Variety of Tax Adjustment Measures; III. Dodge & Shoup; 
TV. Establishment of the Shoup Taxation System; V. Tax 
Reduction with Earned Income Tax Reduction Highlighted; 
VI. Promotion of Positive Economy and Taxation System; 
VII. Adjustment of the Shoup Taxation System and the Em- 
phasis on the Indirect Taxes; VIII. Taxation System in the 
Tight Budget Policy; IX. Expanding Japanese Economy and 
Taxation System; X. Small-Scale Adjustments and Extra- 
ordinary Taxation Study Committee; XI. Enforcement of 
¥100 billion Tax Reduction; XII. Revision of Taxation System 
without any Ordinary Tax Reductions; XIII. Efforts for 
Lesser Tax Burdens; XIV. The Future of the Taxation System; 
XV. Glossary. (K.F.) 


Shokei Zenya (Before the Execution): (Jn Japanese) Compiled 
by Sanga & Satori Kita. Published by Kobunsha Co. Pp. 246. 
Pocket-size Edition. 

This is a very unique collection of haiku—17-sylable, midget 
poetry—sung out of the ill-fated hearts of prisoners doomed 
to death in the Osaka Prison. More than a decade ago, Mr. 
Kita happened to know about the sad fate of the doomed 
prisoners in his own home city of Osaka. Greatly sympathiz- 
ed with them, Mr. Kita felt it his duty as a haiku master to 
help them in their final struggle with making peace with the 
God. Under Mr. Kita’s guidance, many of the dwellers of 
the death row formed a haiku-poetry group which looked like 
any ordinary haiku parties in outward appearance. The great 
and decisive difference, however, was that, one after another, 
members of the meeting had to disappear into the dark and 
unknown world of death in a short time. The result is the 
sinister beauty which scintilates in every one of the poetry, 
as one of the death row dwellers sang just before his execution : 

Night is chilly,/Why have I to wring/The neck of my 
beloved dove ? 


THE ORIENTAL ECONOMIST 


ia Before commenting on the current book proper, the re- 


Nihon no Meijo (Famous Castles in Japan): Edited by Bunka- 
zai Chosakai (Cultural Property Research Committee) and 
publishd by Jinbutsu Orai-Sha. Price: 480. Pp. 263 with 
charts, tables and a plenty of photos. 

In rapid succession, two good books on Japanese castles have 
been published here—the first one is Castles in Japan which 
appeared on this page of the previous issue and the second 
one is Nihon no Meijo now up for review. While the former 
serves as a good introductory volume for the general readers, 
the latter is an ideal prescription for those whose interest has 
been whetted by the former. Endowed with much more space, 
Nihon no Meijo has literally countless number of beautiful 
photos and the drawings of the castles both now in existence 
and long perished. Added to this are such important datas 
as the chronology of the castles and that of the various 
families of war-lords who occupied them; an assortment of 
anecdotes and stories; and other items of interest. 

The uniqueness of this volume is the fact that the text, 
unlike other historical articles and volumes, is intensely reada- 
ble and so designed that, by merely following anecdote after 
anecdote, you can get a fairly accurate knowledge of history 
of the country and the people. Although the text is in 
Japanese, a great number of photos in the book together 
with the line drawings of the castles with important struc- 
tures pointed out will afford every foreign reader a good 
time of artistic enjoyment. 

As Japan was an island country almost completely isolated 
until only a couple of ceturies ago, the fighting was among 
its own people—barring a few exceptions such as skirmishes 
with the Ainus. This should be borne in mind in understand- 
ing the structures of the Japanese castles in comparison with 
the city-castles often found in Western countries. The fighting 
in Japan was therefore “clean”, if this kind of expression is 
permitted. In other words, actual fighting was usually limited 
to Samurais and the warring class. Of course there was misery 
galore among the general public as a result of the internecine 
warfares. But anything amounting to a “total war” was out 
of the question. This is the dominant reason why the Japanese 
castles are so slimly built with the emphasis laid on the clever 
and economical use of the personnel and the quarters. You 
can learn this and similar other very interesting points about 
the Japanese castles by the actual photographic examples 
represented in this book. You would not miss the money in- 
vested for a glance at this very worthwhile attempt. (4.7.) 


The Economics of Money By A.C.L. Day. (The Home 
University Library of Modern Knowledge: No. 242) Published 
by Oxford University Press, London, 1959. Pp. 248 7s. 6d. 


net. 

Readers are in for a big surprise when they take up this 
compact volume, for in this midget-sized book is jammed 
a great variety of subjects ranging in scope from money; 
income; wealth; economic stabilization policy to banking and 
monetary policies; and further to foreign trade and interna- 
tional balance. This amazing width of range; plain and 
easy-to-understand writing style together with the compact 
and sturdy format will make this book an ideal textbook 
for every scholar of the role of money in the morden world. 

The author, as has been expected from the start, takes the 
stand that the gold standard in the pre-war days is the 
most typical of all monetary systems. He seems to have a 
sympathy with a certain segment of economists who call the 
current international regulatory orgrns of the money (which, 
under the guidance of the International Monetary Fund, are 
trying to obliterate a variety of discriminatory measures) a 
“new” gold standard. However, the author has much mis- 
givings about the regulatory power of these organs and hopes 
for newer and stronger regulatory organs to effectively control 
the world money movements. This, however, the author 
means, is still a castle in Spain. 

Another interesting opinion expressed in this book is the 
author’s contention that the “adjustment in trade patterns to 
the devaluation in 1949 had, together with the improvement 
in productivity, the consequence that since about 1953, the 
U.S. has typically had a small balance of payments deficit 
with the rest of the world, which has meant that in most 
years the rest of the world has been able to build up its 
holdings of gold and dollars.” (K.U.) 
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Bee and Deposit 25 714,536) 173, 829) 35,951 938, 569 889,507; 1,014,279 3,213 
anit cc npeess. Coast 14,251 714,536) 1829) 35, 938, 569) 9, & 

Becoats with Domestic Money Organs 3,281) 26,441) 38,485 7,050 75,259} 52,883 32,580 8 

Call Loans 8,596 2,365 117,858 11,705 140,524) 131,427 93, 362 87,914 
PMCIAANSE Bo Mirae 16) Shebletn. one ciate , 596) 

Securities E 0 45,430 45, 282 45, 643| 28 
Government Bonds tacmcucwite, © «+ cor os onl 1,967) ee Bs aan 90" 893 90 116 83479 1,855 
Local povettinent BONGS) =) es eee! one ae pecan ie 0 1°748 1.749 Bim , i 
roretgm bonds’... . 2 eee ht ee | rhe 331.7691 17,428 890'810 870,976! 691,768! 0 
Corporate Debentures........---- oe ite oe ae ato 756% 1727 118| 166,823 141,873] 7,074 
BLOCKS Ear cos <) fe terae wel eben ts, 6 eel 715 1,633) 5,371) 8,021) 7,027 oe a su 
Oa aa a a 57,261 711,469 409,246 31,092 1,209,072) 1,181,975 972,054) 

Advance | 3: 5,202 2,159,215} 2,067,930] 1,734,126 13,312 
Discount, Bills eo ee eee 16, 002 1, ue ee Paes 105, aa ; igor : B88 ; neat ~_ 

Bank Acceptance Bills .......+.+.--. 2} 54’ 051. 105,176 138, 045, 113. = 
Commercial Bile Set. PARE ae eee 16,002) 1,462, el Meee “4 3.133 3,363 t,. = 
Documentary Bills... . 2. «6 se 2e s | | 
2 | 98 , 275] 4,592,076 4,479,895 4,022,903 549,759 
Advances against Guarantee........ 731,912} 2,463, 009) oe ee os 3703990 3601168 3.372" 661 136562 
59,262; 2,898,585) 1, 240,8 3’ D4 "746,768 731, 055 604,096 149,226 
MoansOneBuls so. beet. + ees « & 673'579 97735 44.208) 2’ 244 746, 768 31,055 304,096 : 
races ey, DCCUS irc ones ceo ae ay ot sits tlie , 7 36’ 688 13,853 704\ 51,317] 57,674 46,145 es 
POTTS ATES cite, coe a ee Se A we Le 36, | | 
195) 416| 51,520, 47,839 55,912 = 
Loans for Settlement of Import Bills... . . ah. Be 1,8737006 203,894, 6,802,811} 6,595,665] 5,812,942 563,071 
ato fa ee ee ae eee ean ee ; | , , | 
| 
eli — =e _ 


Note * Money in trust total 


** Loan trust. Figures in parentheses denote the number of banks surveyed. 


Capital Stock 


Deposits 
Reserves Against Con- 

tingencies . . 

Other Liabilities ..... 


Reserve Funds 


ASSETS © 


VEU YS, “cage ny o a ome te 
Cashite. yee : 
Discounted Bills ; 
GEC)" 6 ae olde: ola 
Foreign Exchange Loans . 
Loans to Gov’t 
Government Bonds... . 
Foreign Ex. Accounts .. 
Agencies Accounts. ... 


Other Assets 


ee ee ee 


ates, 6 gabe) sca 


(Bank of Japan) — 


|" See 
det ot dite 
ky - 


a 
of 


| 764,950| 764,087 


38,322} 41,595 
13,375, 13,298 


27,115} 27,115 


25,021| 29,021 
1,112 7,881 
59,360] 60,702 
309,468) 279,509 


387,165) 388,013 
200,142} 200,229 
10,596, 12,124 
26,086, 26,185 


. |1,025,513]1, 000, 167|/1,067,183}| 930,956 


65,625 


1,025,513|1,000,167|1,067,183|| 930,956 Forestry & Hunting - © an 


865, 911]| 
25,806) 


IMSS ay FS o Bicec 6 5 BL ieuce 

Mining... 0.3%... > clo 

Metal Mining ....... 

Goal: Mining =f). aes 

Construction meme. ae temas 

Wholesale & Retail. .... 

25,521 447 Wiholesale (2 439.. 2 ce.) Site 3 
7,884 7,283 Retailer: tice ver cael eave 
53,121 42,896 Finance Insurance...... 
311,605 343,977 SiReal@state ©. tome oe aoa 
= — Trans. & Communications . 

— _ Railways. aajetieue «ieee 
421,705], 465,429 Shipping ac. tebe ar: ceils 
200,274) 121,176 Public Utilities ...... 6 
20,464 (de044. Services ae, saeee ce. o cmeme 
26,605 35,701 Local Public Corporation . . 
Others ee.) one. owes tee ec 


Manufacturing total. .... 
Foodstuffs .......-. 

Textiles .°. 0M G5 - ce. © 

753,694 Wood and Wood Products . 
6,354 . 


5s 2 Paper & Related Products 
45,024 38,398 Printing & Publishing 

12,046 12,692 @hemicalss mene - ie ele 
Glass & Ceramics..... 


46,028 40,809 Tron & Steel. ..... Ae 
45,151 55,379 Non-ferrous Metals .... 
1 Machinery: > is) ie rene 


100 7 

27,115) 23,527 Electric Machinery & Tools 
Trans. Machinery-& Tools 
Agriculture! 0.) s<) s) srs = 


6,751,304) 1,056,987 


2,208,222) 6,766,338) 1,070,321| 2,182,736 — 


88,134. 


6. Tokyo-Osaka Call-Money and Its Rates 


(Bank of Japan) 


7. Postal Savings & Postal Transfer Savings 


(In million) 
(Ministry of Postal Services) 


Tokyo Osaka 
Rate See atlemeem Rate’ Balance at Postal Savings P j 
Year & Month | Over- Uncon- lhe Mental (Oe Yncon- |the End of End of Month Transfer Total 
End (million | End | @itional| (nini i axenes 
oles (een oe a (Gen) es ae Receipts | Payments) Balance 
1959: Sept. .| 2.30 2.30 | 150,306 2.30 2.30 37,456 1959: July 92,911 | 66,039 
Oct...) 2.30 2-30 | 208,999 2-30 2.30 45,792 Aug. 63,723 20°83 900 Sir 73 908 360 
ae : ; : ; ; ‘ t. 64,165 61,987 | 903,024 16,294 ; 
Dec... | 2.30 2.30 | 214/165 2.30 2.30 54259 Oct 84/352 : 4 : pti 
1960: Jan...) 2.30 2.30 | 221,256 2.30 2.30 54.781 Nov. ...| 61,804 60’659 aoe! Me ore 
Feb... 2.30 2.30 | 2087600 2.30 2.30 5A’ 52d Dec. 131,380 86° 96 960,298 10°33 379 46 
1959: Feb...| 2.45 2.35 | 122,381 2.50 2.35 35,656 1958: Dec. 96,656 | 68,492 | 817,861 9,147 827,008 


8. Bank Clearings 


(In billion yen) 


(Tokyo Clearing House) 


9. Average Yields of Debentures 


(Industrial Bank of Japan) 


ee - : ae ——- 1. = £ 
a ene ae | Dears Financial Debent 
Year & Month — a , Local oe 
No. of | A No. of No. of eont a Gov't Industrial 
Bills | mount | “Riis Amount Bills | Amount Bonds Interest Dis t Debenture 
— — = : ‘Sie Bearing cour 
(1,000) (1,000) (1,000) : 
BSE May | AS) iA SIL) SS 2 Ose 8 0 929 1959: May ee 7.693 
July <1 feiss | geieel> esr) Sage Westen] suee 1a ne 770 | Tet | ets 1804 
Aug. ..| 14,976 4,541 5,932 2:146 3,110 | ue: a 7.720 7.62 , ae 
Veaee , 93 ; 978 ee < : 621 6.643 7.900 
cc) Wen | fie | ERE) Bee | Sie 1 eee ee Gs es 
Nov...) 15,196 | 4,622 | 6. 03g 2,186 | 3,129 f ae = 2.709 “ “303 
, 5 A : A 923 Nov. a 7.621 6.643 7.9 
tas ee 5.975 | 8,490 2,884 | 47458 | 1,208 Dee: 6.324 7.691 7.621 6.643 O13 
: Jan. ,202 | 4, 4,906 2,061 | 2,347 | 850 1960: Jan : Pen ree 6.643 7.899 
| : : =e , 5 6, E 
1959: Jan. 11,615 | 5,202 4,660 1,942 2,230 904. 1959: Jan 643 7,909 
ee ee ee ee gis ar eae — 7,663 7,621 6,643 7,900 
Note: Table 6: How to Compute Per Diem Interest: In iti 4 ; ie ae a. AY meat ie = 
: : : : 3 addit : = 
is widely in vogue in Japan. This rate is expressed ie cen (ae annual rate in percentage, computing interest by per diem rates 


rate from the per diem rat i 
Ss Sona pee ec the latter by 365. For example, 


non a principal 


¥100 of principal. To find the usual annual 
¥100 gives an interest of 
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10. Government Bonds 
. te ~~ (In million yen) (Bank of Japan) 
a Ria ‘ot Month Government Bonds Foreign Exchange Fund Bills Food Notes 
Ss Redem- Redem- = 
; Issue Sto | Balance Issue | aries Balance Issue oe Balance 
TEC er 
‘er ata, 2 Galpeeenae es oe ua ee 3 ie te 139,994 172,006 66,005 62,113 197,052 
[ae teh a op ae ng paar 14-00 47,006 209,002 258,015 148,886 306,181 
ieee eae en 7,789 3,354 460,430 1377000 1197000 237 000 307059 28s) 982 41027090 
Peepenayes. 5 5 on ow We 493 141 460, 782 115,000 139,998 212,002 74,039 147,977 328, 152 
LLC TRS CT i a a eae 894 198 398,775 54,088 58,000 154,088 76,000 58,000 297 ,064 
a 11. Corporate Debentures & Public Corporation Bonds 
(In million yen) (Industrial Bank of Japan) 
Corporate Debentures : z 
End of Month Baskee Bonds Andaeesaleeands Total Public Corporation Bonds 
edem- Red - S a 
a Issue ption Balance Issue oto Balance Issue ee Balance Issue pei Balance 
1959: Aug... 28,483 13,698 750,653 13,770 3,411 490,697 48,710 17,482 4 
Sept. . 31,955 15,634 | 766,974 16,100 4,984 | 501,795 54,836 21399 175087383 6780 10 39,613 
Oct. .; 35,899 17,497 785,376 15,745 4,025 513,531 58,498 21,947 | 1,544,951 6,853 424 246.043 
x Novere & 34.912 17,380 802,908 17, 957, 4,526 526,562 59,436 22,214 | 1,582,173 6,567 307 252,302 
i Dec. 5.4 39,984 19,524 823,368 16,495 3,733 539,687 63,310 23,292 | 1,6223155 6,830 34,190 259,099 
teenie ee 33, 091 16,479 840, 421 14, 860 5,214 549, 333 55,044 21,971 | 1,655,229 6,652 277 265,474 
1958: Jan. ‘ee 24,299 10,607 645,383 12,525 3,366 404,168 36,824 13,974 | 1,250,130 4,151 8 200,578 
12. Contracts & Investments of Mutual Life Insurance Companies 
(In million yen) (Mutual Life Insurance Association) 
Mid- 
M End-Month Negotiable Securities 
End of Month aka Contract lor Call Loans oe ee - Others 
Aanaents Amounts Total | Debentures | Stocks Brat A aes 
BY September. . 201,397 4,952,570 317,091 3,679 130,533 10,094 118,567 43,754 4,968 8,096 
October ... 193,884 5,021,068 324,015 7,115 132,214 10,423 119,911 44,683 3,692 7,229 
November. . 272,695 5,222,238 330,873 8,743 133,612 10,930 120,999 45,842 4,462 7,774 
December . . 227 , 404 5,335,657 341,297 7,004 137,225 10,998 124,352 47,860 4,117 8,330 
1958: December . . 172,254 4,297,643 250,176 4,913 116,504 8,186 106,446 38,119 3,504 6.397 
13. Contracts & Investments of Non-Life Insurance Companies 
a million yen) (Non-Life Insurance Association) 
4 Mid- se | mee oe ya 
End-Month Negonable Securities Asset 
End of Month aceon Contract peor Call Loans |- — == eran Deposits Cash Total 
Asdanots Amounts Total ‘Debentures| Stocks (Inc. Others) 
1950: "Sept.< . .-. . 2,006,339 | 11,882,734 22,960 2,589 68,961 4,105 60,235 17,901 32,753 555 164,366 
Beer OSs 2,217,343 12,060,697 23,504 4,800 69,758 4,097 60,979 18,074 30,713 458 167,113 
NON 24s ids. Aaveloe 12,306,177 23.559 4,782 70.659 4,223 61,673 18,222 31,174 552 170,410 
Decora ss a 2,606,076 12,394,470 23,972 2,794 71,953 4,254 62,633 18,537 32,323 283 171,961 
Re ICC. a. cs a= ao 2,146,648 10,651,160 22,085 3,323 61,709 2,425 55,268 | 17,420 24,716 296 153,774 
14. Stock Issue Plan & Paid-Up Capital 
(In million yen) (Ministry of Finance) 
en iw eT ee Stock Issue Plan =z a rte FS Seth ____ Paid-Up Capital et = 
| Over ¥50 million | Under ¥50 million Ss Total -—s|_—«s Over ¥50 million | Under ¥50 million | —-Total__ 
Year & Month No. of | Increase | No. of | Increase | No. of Increase | | No. of | Increase | No. of Uae No. of mirressss 
| Effective in | Effective in Effective | Effective in Effective Effective 
Cases _| Capital | Cases | Capital | Cases | Capital |= Cases _ _Capital | Cases | Capital | Cases! |_ Capital 
BUSUEMIELY steal As 3 6s 28 30,317 391 10,253 419 40,570 28 18,081 391 8,594 419 255125) 
Aapat 5 i ae 43 16,630 346 8,150 389 24,780 29 14,998 333 7,044 362 24,998 
September .....; 4] 37,032 390 11,031 431 48,063 22 10,156 344 10,000 366 18,819 
ee See) Site) Blas) f| ee) wae) S| oe 
November . <=. 30 27,299 42 35: ¥ 5,08 ’ 
December”... =<. . 61 75,341 324 6,364 389 81,705 66 46 , 383 435 10,481 501 56, 864 
1958: December .... . BG 7,708 244 4,074 | 263,132,032 | 32 |_18,601_ | _38t_| 4,687 | 363 1 28.808) 
15. Tokyo Wholesale Price Indices 
arenes) (Bank of Japan) 
eames |: anil =, ae Poa) a. << pa =f we aes _By Uses _ A vin 
Metal & Ansital | Building | Chemical | 2 Pro- : Con- 
Total : : | Building emica’ | Sundries | : Capital 
& Month Machin- | Textiles tural Fuels | | ducts | ducer’s sumer’s 
Year on Average aey Pradacts | Materials | — uc : | Casas Goods soem 
= — — —— — — | —S ae 
Bere: wo} me) pa) ime) ime) we Be) BE) Be) IBS| id 
Le Chigy op t7 ae apie 101.8 101. . ; 6.4 he ie oe nes ‘ae maa 
DEC messes letie! & 101.6 100.9 78.8 108.5 108. 
Jan : 101.5 100.6 78.2 108.5 109.7 132,90) 9.6 4 91.5 100.0 Lb ws 
Reb secaiacegy 101.1 100.7 76.3 108.3 109:7 | 132.8 | 79.7 | 91.2 99.7 | 15. 
Wis Feet ss 98.3 97.6 | 74.0 105-3..|, 108.01 y <2 107.8) 5 178-4 See 97.5 1.4 | 99.3 
, “Public Corporation Bonds are the total of petonal Railways Bond and 


Notes: Food Notes in Table 10 do not inelude Korean food notes. 
T®@ephone & Telegraph Corporation Bonds. « Revised at source. 
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16. Tokyo Retail Price Indices 


(1952=100) (Bank of Japan) 
9 SS. ; qiotal | Se 
; Miscel- *Total 
icultural| Textile Metal Wood Ruel | Averag 
Year & Month vereee oe ancl, *"| products | Products | Products #e ges Average, Wet “6—100)_ 
ae : = { ______ == 3 104.8 y oe 97.1 100.2 30,979.9 
1959: September... -. . - « 103.1 112.0 ee ai 105.1 122'8 97.3 100.8 31,4006 
heres eS eas 103.2 111.5 84.7 95.2 105.3 124.2 97.2 101.3 eo 
poe tees a oe 104.2 12:6 "64 02.0 108.8 127.7 97.1 101.7 31,3104 ‘| 
1960 January fs 28) 7 5 : . : Q : 97.0 101.7 3 
February......-.-- 104.7 113.6 86.4 94.8 105.9 127.9 ie * ge 
1959: February... .. +--+! 102.8 | 112.7 a 81.2 | 93.9 ‘105.4 ib 122.1 * = SS = ——— 
17. Consumer Price Indices 
(1955 = 100) (Bureau of Statistics, Prime Minister’s Office) 
= - - " fe = ee onstapl : ~ Light & 5 - Miscel- 
eee Food od ie * | Housing Fuel |i oewne laneous 
bas 2 — ee 404.3 100.9 Sc) Re 104.7 94.7 109.3 
nal ee oe a os akeipng 10h 102.1 101.0 102.8 122.1 105.4 95.8 108.6 
Dcobere: tee 105.9 104.3 101.2 106.1 123.7 106.5 97.7 108.8 
it N Bre eee eee 105.3 102.7 100.7 103.8 124.4 108.4 98.3 108.9 
eee Renee! + eee 105.3 102.0 100.4 102.9 125.0 109.5 98.5 109.7 
19602 January «5. sue eel se 106.2 103.0 109.4 104.6 125.4 112.0 97.9 110.8 
1959: January ........ i 103.3 100.9 100.3 ee 117.8 107.7 94.9 107.8 
mc aes, OEE 107.1 | 106.4 104.4 107.3 126.6 101.1 97.6 109.1 
ee ee SVC. 106.5 104.8 104.5 104.9 127.7 101.1 99.5 108.8 
October ..... were 107.8 106.4 104.5 107.2 128.5 101.7 102.4 109.7 
November...) . 107.9 |- 105.6 104.6 106.1 129.5 103.4 104.5 109.1 
Tokyo December — 2. seeeees 108.0 105.1 is ce oe aaa re Hee 
1960: January ....-.... 108.8 105.5 104. i i , ; : 
earl See ss od 108.9 106.3 104.0 107.4 130.8 108.9 102.8 111.0. 
(1050: JPebouatysc. ihe sector. 1 108.3 10387 105.1 103.1 1282 _ 103.9 | 97.9 107.2 
18. Labor Population Survey 
(In 10,000) (Labor Ministry) 
— — | Population 15 years old and Over. a j : oe & | ~ Non- Agricultural 
Labor Force ] | ___ Forestry | Industry 
Total | F T f |. Cri Ss. -| Not in || ; i. ae 
Year & Month | Population, Total meget of | Agricul- Non-Agri-| Totally | Tabor | Not at At | Not at At 
LD ing three | ture & | cultural Unem- Force || Work Work | Work Work 
| as Naaee: mores) Industries ployed | | | 
1959 Ani pom nmenen ene | Tl a 4,425 | 1,603 | ~F2,822i9) SAT iN) ee 1,581 43 2,779 
Septem anaes | 9,297 6,488 | 4,367 1,610 2,757 | 45 | 1,969. |} 19 | 1.589 | 33 2,725 
Oct iw dees ia | 9,305 6,498 | 4.548 1,757 | 2,790 | 4} 1,904 || 17 | 1,740 | 30 2,760 
NOV ee on 9,311 6,506 | 4,456 1,611 | 2,843 rea 15999 | 15 | = 1,596 | 27 2,817 
Decne steer | 9,318 6,513 4,248 1,378 | 2.869 | 46 1) 2-210 23 1,355 | 28 2;841 
TOGQsmIaniN 2 ic ce cal 95326 Wn 6,525) 401) e7or en 92.927 55 | 2,363 |} i, aa Ss aE 
| | | I 
aIQGO TAA Wee oi cas ote 9,284 1 6,886 end OO TN er 2,870 LG eee 228 eee i oo? 2,838 
19. Labor Disputes & No. of Participants 
es — = i 25 ee BEd (1,000 _ParetpaRteyy : _ (Labor Ministry) 
Dispute. Total et _ Accompanied by Disputes ae 5 —“ A> 
Year & Month ss : a Se totaly | Strikes ~ Work Slowdown _ | Business Control 
| No. of | No. of Par- No. of No. of Par- No. of | No. of Par-| No. of | No. of Par-| No. of No. of Par 
Cases t | ; > ar 
1955: June — oe a Cases. ticipants | Cases | ticipants Cases ticipants | Cases | ticipants 
Doe Lan | 161 | 186 iia) Pee) Sake Ye ae Bp 
July eee: a 294 | (142) | 144 183 117 158 | ; ed 
PUGS, sector Speen 214 (86) | 81 65 oe 34 31 2 107 
September. ...... | 173 | ( 70) 88 | "3 a3 rf | rh | és | 5 i 
Wbtobereeiys. sce | 206 | ( 83) | 94 | 199 63 99 41 132 1 40 
November... ..... | 382 (266) | 274 | 325 159 | 182 147 | | | 30 
DWecember-a sa 2 7. 458 | (a) ea 261 | 286 974 | 184 126 | 18 | ; | a 
1958: December... .... | | | 
_1958: December _ 3 bee ee See ieee | i198 277 175 | 53 |, toe 249 
20. Mining-Manufacturing Indices 
r co == i= Sa (eee : ma aiscaiics Bureau, Bites 
Year & Month | Com- Public Mane Mining |, Manu- | Iron & | , Non Ma- | Od eel os 
g : £ f eye ~.<| Chemi- | Oil & 
5 oa posite ee facturing facturing | Steel | Metals | chinery [Renamtics cals Gast Rubber ae Paper & Textiles 
| 1 | > —~ oe meld 
1959: June .. | 178.1 | 149.9 | 180.3 | 119.3 | 195.4 PT mee 
2 | . : ; 174.9 173.1 318.1 
july. . | Wa-6 | 161.6 | 181.0° | 119.39) 186 2180.0 as.3 | aieeg 138.4 172.3 | 190.8 19.9 127.2 | 159.1 | 138.3 
Sent. 1} dpe | 4R8-8 | 18L-0. | ME) e ages obrr eg | sayy | 318:7,| <1eo.2 clears Omir eee 
Get. | lago'g | teas | 188-4 1 120-Oree ied Ommige Ss 76.4. |) sao tgs 1 lege smog 6. ins Wao alee 
Oct... | 188-6 | 163-1 | 191-7 | 123: ie ee Ae aime re e jaas 200.7 206-6 | 131.9 167.7 | 151.2 
Bee gee |e) BE | ER |e |e) ie | eee | ee | ea) ed | ee | | tae 
_ Dec. .. 0 | 177.3 | 0208.2 | a124/ 2215.2 | a 219 Fe Hd. 5. : ; Beil , 
1960: Jan. .. | 189.3 | 170.0 | 190.8 | 11710 | 97/0 90:0 Wo | 4387-9 | 4187.1 | 0181.4 | 4257.2 | 2996.5 | a124°6 | 4179°3 | a186-7 
| | 197.9 333.0 166.2 | 177 5 é 
1959: Jan j 2 | | ' | ‘ | es) 242.5 210.4 107.6 | 166.2 | 148.9 
fee ean. 1 147.0 lad | tara | a7 149.6 | 136.9 | 150.2 221.9 127 
= | 5 lM 77.7 | 1 a9.9 || 104.0 | sano eS 


Notes: * except pereninie 4 
eee fear in parentheses in Table 19 a Bee ce 
numbers of companies surveyed. « Revised. 1? 15 years and over jee . gant 2 pie 
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21. Production by Major Items 


aos. | 7 E 1959 1960 1959 1960 
|November | December January Items In November | December | January 
a a a a 
+ SS at » + | Mil. KWH 7,184 7,774 7,399) Thrasher... ... Units "12,201 12,203 11,862 
meoal 2. + ++. +} 1,000 Tons 3,818 4,143 3,910) Hulling Machine ..... 5 4,524 3,519 3,155 
Sh cB : ap ee =! si lvls ; phe? foe 989,760} 1,011,293 be Cleaning a 10,573 10,842 6,170 
Maas. (city use) . 2... 5 , 325, 967, 443,124 464,100 achine 
Meride-Oil sr. ms 8 « «os Kl 42,201 43,637 44,371 : 
q amuiraliGas. 2th @. fi <k 1,000 CM 46,028 54,019 56,021 pees ie Current Motor KW 362,479 391,138 361, 264 
4 ercury Rectifier... . . a 30,915 43,709 49,789 
MGasoline....05-...- Kl 482,351 519,316] 461,226) Transformer ....... 1,000 KVA 1,470 2,010 1,504 
BPetroleum ....-...- : 1,113,213) 1,219,781] 1,199,923 ! ; 
Siubricants ... 1.5 oF a 52,178 59,009 48,066| Electric Fan... 0. Units 106,630 138,476 142,033 
2 ee s 148,538] 167,002] —157,396]| Electric Washer... ... i 102,367/ 119,802) 98,854 
A a ee ees < 172,603 185,726 166,488 Electric Refrigerator ... ee 56,129 63,950 56,651 
F Telephones sae e cee hy 88,672 96,833 96,420 
es ot ae oy, ee oe te ggq|| Automatic Switchboard . .| Circuits 65,086] 72,482] 55,518 
Btecrdkes.. <i...» ‘ 16,050) 41 18,582)" Jaan) Rade 2 een == 1,000 Sets 1,058 1,060 926 
. Television Set? am.. . 5% Sets 284, 234 321,031 278,239 
Bopper Ores <62.5 -... - Tons 7,066 7,506 7,359) A See 
Sud. Ores ae 2 801 3.997 2 982 Electric Tube for Receiving} 1,000 Pcs. 11,788 13,240) 11,441 
Bric’ Ores ee ; mit - 10,729 12,543 11.752 Industrial Meter eae) vce Units 9,950 11,300 10,826 
ai ; ; Electric Bulb ....... 1,000 Pes. 12,398 13,266 10,919 
"Sulphuric Iron .......- 1,000 Tons the a a a 292|| Special Electric Bulb .. . - 9,117 9,926 7,442 
BegnetagesS ss hAG & <0 s 3. 3 Tons 0 , 319) 87,143 ’ 
ea ® 20,031) Ger 20,2y | manera) Eooeeaes Cnr ee Units eeu ge gee 
Pamesstone |. ss <Peesits 1,000 Tons 2,347 2,919 2,429 Saat cae Chassis é 12,224 13,634 11,816 
“5 < etals ruc! ASSIST. AMEE is sac = ~ 4,276 4,852 4,638 
wee ea ee Re sei pon g33|| Three-wheel Truck .. . . bs 16,844 18,694 16,374 
Electric Silver ..-.... ¥ 24,342 26,381 25,529] Motorcycle ........ Hf 12,940 13,570 11,952 
mPlectric- Copper’ ...... . Tons 15,591 18,596 19;143|| Bicycle... ...05.. x 227, 05% 273,583 253, 354 
ee SPSS NE MA Rh ip | ed a 
OU SSS eae ~ : : : Cameta: a) s tueat re aie Pcs. 170,520} 191,015} 130,000 
PRE Try os so KG 38, 365 30,860 27,85, Binoculars......... # 165,066} 107,394 90,000 
Quick Silver ........ #1 57,940 63,147 ee Testes 
Aluminium ........-. Tons ee eal me! Rayonh¥arn... . . Tons 10,261 10,521 11,066 
Rolled Aluminium ..... » Ree: cet. an FH Rapoacniic: eee. r 24. 701 24. 875 24.951 
Rolled Copper ..-...-.- » , , 2 Hh Synthetic Textile... . . : 7908 8.596 8.805 
Electric Cables ..-..-- ” 16,419 17,19 seat Wangien =. 3 eee ot 1,575 1,682 1,752 
ron & Steel Nylon. ......-... * 2, 862 2,988 3,036 
GSOILON «ise Ss ae es Tons ean oe ee Cater Van. 2 tS . 44,857 44,575 41,151 
Berro-alloyS: son2 - - + aye ” , , 3 WoolleneY arn. ..6) 6 2 its 11,02€ 11,101 10,700 
Steel Ke ve 1,588,547) 1,602,805} 1,653,805 Bact Fibre Yar = as ne 
eg en Ries 1,147,425] 1,160,226 1,192,206 at gp » ore , 
Open Hearth Steel. .... ” eee Cae "146 26 || Rayon Staple Yarn... . Ay 17,228 17,916 16,302 
Converter Steel ...... ” 18, G4 aes <0"l| Synthetic Fibre Yarn . . . is 6,447 6,739 7,055 
Electric Furnace Steel. . . 9 304, 468) 320, 162 315,335 ‘ i 
ottone Textile.) 5. s, seas 1,000 sq.m. 244, 638 253,212 235,186 
Forged Steel ........ % 16, 369 ea a Woollen Textile... ... i" 25, 685 26, 208 23, 862 
asmesteeliatin, «sis, +015 36 27,863 Dareet oa ae All -SileTextile wee 6s BA 21,555 22,226 20,419 
Hot Rolled Steel Materials . a 1,184,338) +> Sera 183,945) Bast Fibre Textile ... . a 7,674 8,986 7,633 
Steel Shape (medium) .. = 33, 186 me ae Rayon Textile....... - 67,384 68,449 65,274 
Steel Bars (small)... .. ” 12,621 12,786), Rayon Staple Textile . . = 81,586 81,123 79,263 
eee . mae 87,321 76,101|| S¥mthetic Fibre Textile . . Ae 24,116 26,511 26,470 
Steel Sheet (thick) .... 218, 985 noua ee Paper & Pulp 
Steel Sheet (thin) ..... a 58,398 938 55% ey PUD a) 5, ams lee tries oes Tons 272,931 282,101 263,551 
Steel Band (wire)... .. ” 250,546 95,095 Western-Style Paper .. . a 189,693) 196,352] 178,937 
86, 885 87.012|| Hard Board ........ i 125,225 129,509 120,648 
Rolled Special Steel Materials »» an BA "301 ae = ¥ an 
PPCGls WIDE <<. a wise s 6 +s ” ,64 ag » emicals 
Cold Rolled Steel Sheet . . ” 121,343, 7a 193,21] Ammonium Sulphate . . Tonk 195,225} 195,632] 211,848 
Galvanized Steel Sheet. . . a 70,817 BL 4 ‘| Superphosphate of Lime. . oe 142,584 163,325 166, 302 
BWhite Sheet“... .. +. oe 37,344 patie 3,00!) Carbide 520. 3. J sas a 63, 085 59,900 59,935 
1 7 aa 
Chemical Fertilizer... . ~ 150,315 170,362 172,317 
Machinery & Machine Tools 1,604 320 Caleium Cyanamide a 27,766 29,814 26,017 
pe aad Ya me 179 000 — Pe GOl “Urents./. aieceto tke: " 49, 106 56,317 59,515 
Ave Sse aren 131,100 13,500 30,995] Sulphuric Acid ...... id 351,013] 365,670 370,958 
Water Turbine ....... e E 53 958 53,524) Caustic Soda........ 69,639 69,782 68, 865 
Gasoline Engine ...... 9 ae 31 656 De 9e0ll “SodatAshe Gite ne 5. .uak, Me 39, 430 40), 868 42,655 
SI VPESHEHEES cnn socal 6 ” , S799) ane 
: Ble Soapy ewes kene ce ns 30,787 33,137 27,560 
Diesel Enigines ..-.-+- Tor tae att Porat Ge eee oe e 25,095 26, 282 22,375 
Bearings ..---++-+-++s Tons ie. 055 Poet Aili seen Se. 2, 0 oe 1,000 sq. m. 944 927 748 
pr rANSTINCLCE’. 5 + 6 es ew ” Ee 2,953 
Machine Tools....... ” 2B pare 7°920|| Cement & Ceramics 
Rolling Machine ...... a 8,027 % ‘ Gements 20st «<6 an 52 1,000 Tons 1,650 1,710 1,443 
2.046 2.097 Magister oneet GIASS 5 cy. sc cere 1,000 Boxes 995 1,089 1,095 
Crane ....+-++++s+e-s a ? 1127 1,070|| Porcelain & Ceramics... Tons 55, 682 58,854 52,210 
i eee r hae 2'834 2°640|| Glass Products ...... * 38,818) 37,535, 35, 622 
BGR VEVOE <. 6 «see ee ss »» nine 2934 9520 ire sBrickss meen eee os 112,757 121,909 114.620 
Le ES aa z "742 "906 Ge des i 
ae ese . Ps 1,053, Automobile Tire ..... Tons | 4,915 5,168 4,820 
Spinning Machine .... . Units 3 oe, 3333 3,726] Leather .......... ee mee 7,848 7,062 
Weaving Machine .... . irae 930, 249 Co te ae Match tons| 41,912} 42,227] 34,666 
Sewing Machine ...... 1,000 Units 6.075 6.199 mrrae) Pencil osc s:s 4s ee 1,000 Gross 659 713 650 
Cultivator . «sw. 2 6 Units ae Cor 9’68i|| Metal Toy......... 1,000 Dz. 1,481 1,477 1,149 
eam EractOr 2%. 6 = ies s< ” , e Css A Bete 5a eee eel) owe te') a 


Note 4 Provisional figures. « Revised. 
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22. Machinery Orders 


(In million yen) 


(Economic Planning Board) 


APRIL, 1960 


— eee | N Dec | Dec 
ov. S 
Items June July Aug. Sept. Oct ‘ 
19 15,174 3,476 
By Products 419 8,187 9,727 4,607 4,2 , 
PO COMicers © eae inter cet oe 18.584 bee hee: 17°30 15/127 13/561 18,331 9808 
Heavy Electric Machinery ...-..+.---- Dee 4/088 4.283 5,622 4,623 5,833 , ean « 
Communication Apparatus... +. +--+ ae "576 23.2768 27.067 24658 31,298 27,866 147530 
; Hine Rvs tse west ee eae 20,853 25,57 , : 3353 3.536 3,493 1,419 
Industrial Machinery 2/151 2, 158 2,329 ane : 2687 7,318 11/333 
Machine Tools. ...-- +++ ++++: a ars 11895 2,495 1,578 2,450 eee sig reared | 
Rolling’ Stocks <0 © 0) - Se = 3,200 11,505 4,623 16,049 16,549 , 7a 67,919 
pees ae Soe eee ee 53°076 71°702 57,552 80,324 71,367 67,253 83,715 E 
otal o. e hich 5. Ql te peor ceineec ety ORCI ; | ai 
2,74 
| Frames ae 1,402 1,905 1,624 2,293 1,544 2370 2362 17483 
BeariDe ss a cabiie ot 2,192 7200 7200 9503 1929 11,031 9/488 6.707 
SATIN GSO Nee eae lay Bremen setae a’ v1 9° : ; : : 
aes ag ee eae Ward 11,704 14,133 15,776 16,842 15,703 10,935 
fo} go oh et tees emi Tae cia e 
10,03 16,360 
ee vm | gee] sae] uae) us| tae) ae | eae 
Bae MR ORF Sk ge | gay | seas | gee | we | oe |) | ee 
OO oe. he. ; f 2 22. ; : ; 
Manufacturing Se, SN Cah, oe : ne ae 3836 3'577 2'435 3.478 3" 154 1,795 
PILE ERG Oa i <a a i 6558 6,841 7,118 9,229 » 6,511 » 5,903 6,7 pm 
Chemicals oe 5), eae tt 7'815 67145 11557 6.117 12,065 9,547 . 
Rec ee 3,027 2,871 4,112 3,82 pass 4:0 4.36 Lae 
gCHIDETY «5 Ate ens. hoes eens ne 
Shipbuilding Fae ty LR, ok ec : ae 9 ae 2,306 2,016 3,115 3,148 2,773 1,860 
Others™.*. < Shree lmeomis? (#, is elms” ie (pl ws) lolly 19440 17/293 12°914 21.827 5 23,327 a 15,601 27,785 26,314 
Achel te serten 20a eee eel Me 47548 2,609 go45 | + 11/516 4,028 319 16, 403 
Colinas — oo. Ae, ER ee 150 > 01 "740 "654 545 5 33 , - 
Agriculture, Forestry, Fishery ..... relia ee ae roe date aoe 57194 3" 499 
ea Ee FR aa ta) a 21535 21487 2°39 37502 3/019 27620 1/935 
589 67,035 4 62.939 79,349 65,583 
pol ee amet eh eB Ce zeae mers on ae A746, 185 762,944 707,368 
SalesmBotnll fetta ty ee hkec ake ss 60,010 50,865 53,446 | 65,990 64,258 4 67,08) 12%! . 
23. Total Power Generation & Consumption o>. kwu) (MITI) 
or are ae 1957 a ie 1959 < 1958 
Items 3 total Apr May | June | July Aug. Sept Sept. 
ION MOT Maas a ee 83,103 7,800 8,055 7,743 8,319 7,992 7,979 6,919 
Picdrenie bores ok ni Ne RRS en 58,125 6,274 6,355 5,168 6,075 5,562 5,080 5,363 
uermaltPomer hated cin fA we, Aces net tee 24,978 1,526 1,700 2,575 2,244 2,430 2,990 1,556 
ion by Electric Industries ..........-... 72,517 6,799 7,018 6,727 7,281 7,023 6,966 6,019 
Bis aaa Poe eee, See ee ee 52,749 5,719 5,787 4° 659 5,526 5,084 4,585 4,884 
fithenmalePo were. mimetere sree. ees, se ae 19,768 1,080 1,231 2,068 1,755 1,939 2,382 13135 
Generation by Power \Gompanies.. 9. .92.0.-.2 2.55.5 65,433 6,004 6,151 6,051 6,457 6,224 46,273 5, 282 
Hydraulicthower fo ees os ees. ee 46 220 4,945 4,940 4,051 4,767 4,353 43,968 4,174 
EhermalsPower ease. | Pe soe, SS 19,215 1,059 1,211 27000 1,690 1,871 2,304 1,108 
Power fromothersSources:) 2. 4s 2652.2 668 7,130 803 885 685 825 791 695 761 
National Railways & Household Use ............ 10,330 1,001 1,037 1,015 1,038 969 1,013 900 
FV GraulicwPOwer, orp tei cond cee See oko necro 5,282 bbe | 568 508 549 478 495 480 
pihermaltPower saree ben caso er ch a. ee A ee | 5,048 446 | 469. | 507 489 491 517 420 
| | 
| i 
24. Coal Supply & Demand (lo00emetric tone} (MITD 
_— |. |__ Stock Deliveries | | ‘Deliveriés | sae) = hee 
Year & Month | Produc | Coal pare Adjust Total. Deliveries | © which Others Consus Gi ae ie Sie ies 
iret ! nealere™ Factories i 4 ben nati SB iy Expose || ie | Ebon Dealers | Factories 
1959: August... .| 3,675 164 4H 14 Pe sett 3,931 0} 4 90 
September |_| 4'080 | 107 117- |) “eet | Salas 47199 Cares, 1303 ti’ gad 3840 8295 
October 4,160 317 | 4 124 | | 29 | 4/448 4,465 5 ey ly 4,320 | 113651 5,232 6,419 
November ..| 3,818 | 777 99 | 4 2 | 4/593 4,629 0 | 4 36 4,692 | 10,775 4,455 6,320 
oq, December 4,143 | 764 414 | « 8 | 47899 4,938 3 6 39 5,310 | 9.597 3,691 5,906 
1960: January 3,916 | 415 620 Gin dea, 4) 472 1 4 135 4,956 | 8.562 3,276 5, 286 
_1959: January 4,178 | 4 40 p45. | 5 leas Seater | OI ee eG 4,478 | 10,957 4,596 6,362 
25. Supply & Demand of Pig-iron and Steel Materials (in tone) (MIT) 
Year & Month Pig iron : — be: ie ES. a Steel Materials : = 
SS : —— : |e ne ee Bees Slee] eee _ |e SS rSpecialgSteel 
Saye a! ___|_ Production t _Deliveries ‘ In Stock | Production | Deliveries In Stock Production | Deliveries "| Ta Siocieen 
(ROS dete as ga 803,079 | 140,982 368, 141 1,033,272 757, 164 1 . 
August ee 792,972 140, 123 338,412 1,069, 805 785, 281 310°810 73143 26.518 32.731 
S a ee) 804;¢ *105,76° 792,310 369,954 73,227 54,850 : 
October... 1. 887,414 1237085 345,114 | 11957339 863” 392 ; : ae 
November | | | | 900,959 146,102 344544 1,1847338 | 873,672 ee eee Sete 34,072 
0 9 344° ¢ 184, 672 49 
December 898,399 147,249 392,975 | 1,177,603. | 887,516 379) 498 36° 880 697990 se 
1958: De 67.03 . : 
__1958: December _ 667,036 121,060_|_ : 394,374 __ 820,999 | is 621,222 _ “S578 278 _ 47,062 39,215 35,831 
Notes: 80 machinery companies together with 18 iron frame, beari i i i sat : 
mOnninel aes ee ith ri ; ‘ing & electric wire companies are surveyed for Table 22. Table 24 does 
Abin Anco Others in “Demand” column is the balance of sales volume by un-authorized sales agents plus dust coal 


U umn includes the coal stocks on the seaboard 
Table In 22, the number of companies surveyed was increas 


mines. 


4 Revised at source. 
ed from 80 to 127 retroactively to 1957. 
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26. Supply & Demand of Textile Goods (In tons for years; 1,000 sq. m. for textile) (MITI) 


Cotton Yarn 


Year & M Rayon Yarn i Staple Fiber Yarn Cotton Textiles 
E onth Production} Deliv I i i 
ery | Inventory |Production| Delivery | Inventory Production| Delivery | Inventory Produc? | Delivery | Inventory 
1960: Aug. 32,950 21,968 20,021 9,939 6,9) 
os , , ; : 982 12,710 17,246 14,459 9,145 | 215,081 | 218,503 | 424,604 
a Beat Hs sare ig: We 7,107 12,462 19,27) 15,842 9,554 | 244,172 243.625 428,665 
Nov. 44173 23. 362 93° 480 10° 561 6,474 13,114 17,992 15,004 49,765 | 222,042 230,471 402,370 
Dee 43° 970 om 367 35° 004 iG eal 6,664 14,079 17,873 14,523 10,047 | 244,638 245,166 404,691 
aa 1 6B 36 248 aha me 6 7,286 13,019 18,464 15,330 10,365 | 253,212 258,693 405,415 
‘ , , ‘ ,065 6,674 13,475 16,814 13,968 10,256 | 238,406 235,496 416,939 
1950: . 
‘dl 0: Jan 32,646 21,581 20,934 8,511 5,773 10,274 14,987 12,538 13,202 | 203,814 | 203,826 | 475,179 
— 
i 
A 27. Supply & Demand of Paper and Pulp (MITI) 
Pulp _ (long ton) Paper, Western Style Cardboard & Japanese Style Paper 
Year & Month /—proquc a Brod (in to (in ton) 
: 3 Deliveries | In St roduc- see elf-Con- Produc- en Self-Con- 
tion Paper i n Stock tian Deliveries Stanton In Stock tori Deliveries sumption In Stock 
1960: June... 245,927 146,607 100,500 62,231 
rs: :| 3egr| igen | wae) ge | mer | mee | sep) ge] gow | mae] pan | peg 
Sant 9207198 aren 1 eee 65,291 184,409 172,904 6,075 68,412 324,024 302,851 13,660 98,625 
Ger Ot ice 158°R74 rene 71,245 184,365 176,667 6,443 72,667 328,032 310,490 13,995 | 102,172 
Now 979° 931 138.957 higeT 71,964 193,815 180,035 6,729 79,718 345,776 322,540 15,920 | 109,488 
No 5ao 101 164.487 lig, 69,367 189,693 180,574 6,813 82,024 345,077 325, 288 15,159 | 114,123 
fan cnt 184’ so : 4 71,779 196,352 186,527 7,019 84,830 356 , 894 339,113 15,893 | 116,011 
3 08,489 72,051 181,500 171 521 6,476 88,330 333,495 309, 134 14,041 126, 331 
1959: Jan ast 219,033 127,394 92,950 71,450 162,131 150,775 5,336 53,733 275,273 258 , 002 11,873 73,608 
28. Supply & Demand of Soda and Ammonium mulphate Ma mesietone) (MITT) 
na Ammonium Sulphate Soda Ash = Caustic Sod 
Y & M ks . ‘ a iz ustic a rd 
oar onth Production | Deliveries | In Stock | Production | Deliveries | In Stock | Production | Deliveries | In Stock 
PARI Ak oe ot cia fas dio, 16%, Sule sen 247,557 240 ,926 211,015 37,504 37,443 9,523 61,636 49,655 21,769 
HG ol GR Alias aaa a 236,599 179,341 260,711 36.203 36,973 7,787 60,430 52,758 18,649 
Ee VOTE kone we tie ee 235, 767 176,484 312,187 36, 467 33,572 9,153 62,817 50,154 20,323 
Pee. 2 as SS wt emi 219,389 182,220 340,301 38,478 | 37,422 8,626 63,893 50,442 22,247 
SED er ts SS es 200,869 194,074 340, 199 38,158 | 35,589 9,629 62,965 53,576 20,973 
(Cra c, glee GS eee eae 193,135 200,960 343,574 40,555 38,707 9,907 68, 239 56,520 22,167 
BN OMe merece ae a sesh oe ae 195,225 163, 285 366, 452 39, 430 39,094 8,750 69,639 57,319 23,445 
Decweeriteeeirees Fo ee 195,632 181,016 370, 263 40,868 | 40,138 7,885 469‘782 60,070 22,203 
[Ets Se pocket 214,277 204,339 370,856 42,655 | 39,165 9,522 68, 865 55,800 24,494 
POD DNATA “athe ag a's ee 230,003 2 245,474 2 343,659. 36,618 =a 30,446 10,414 55,734 45,421 21,681 
29. Supply & Demand of como & Sheet Glass (MITI) 
| ete 8.0 ~ Cement(in 1,000 tons) _ Ai = iat ‘Sheet Glass (in 1,000 boxes) 
Year & Month A Inventories : : Sales . 
| Production ‘Consumption| mle lat Month-en dl. aay (Consumption — = Exports Domestic Total Inventories 
| | 
1959: June... . 1,401.3 8.4 1,408.5 431.7 802.0 81.1 | 157.6 | 605.4 | 763.0 649.7 
ATG sige aa 1,393.2 6.5 1,447.4 370.6 916.1 93.5 159.6 | 589.6 749.2 728.1 
Aug. 1,419.1 7.4 1,432.9 349.1 938.4 94.0 164.5 606.3 770.8 800.1 
Sept 1,511.8 9.1 1,539.8 312.4 860.5 100.6 143.2 663.5 806.6 764.8 
Oct. 1,658.9 9.2 1,641.9 319.6 973.8 Misic3 129.4 | 815.9 945.3 697.5 
Nov 1,650.2 (ee) 1,656.9 305.6 994.9 107.4 150.7 837.7 988.4 609.8 
Dec 1,710.1 Tez 1,717.0 291.4 | 1,089.4 131.3 151.0 | 853.0 1,003.9 577.6 
1958: Dec 1,377.2 4.2 1,398.4 300.4 g48.2 | 89.3 133.1 | _107.5 840.6 668.8 
30. Supply & Demand of Rubber & ay! ee Products (intions) (MIT) 
Say aA ; Rubber Goods ite -_,- Pier a 2S ‘Vinyl ‘Chloride ‘Products ; 
Z : c.1.. | Inventories | Delivery Inventory Suey Inventories | Derivery Inventory 
Year & Month Brod sche arse at Month-end Rates Rates Production wie Rates Rates Rates 
ad (B/A) _|__ (C/A) nee sien <= | aeeray (C/A) 
1959; -Jtne ... 14,701 14,918 6,145 101 42 11,227 10,619 5,962 95 53 
avers swe 15,335 15,133 6,447 99 42 11,234 10,775 6,405 96 57 
Aug. 14,748 14,812 6,420 101 44 12,007 11,412 7,026 95 58 
Sept 15,788 5,811 6,340 100 40 12,978 12,907 7,089 99 55 
Oct 16,479 16,288 6,511 99 40 13,640 13,505 7,160 99 52 
Nov 15,963 16,018 6,429 100 40 13,556 13,749 6,892 101 51 
Dec 17,003 17,640 5,913 104 35 14/891 14,865 6,956 100 47 
1958: Dec. 12,395 12,729 _| 5,990 1031 _ 48 Te en 6,229 _ sll 65 
31. Peper snrns prore Sales (in million yen) (MITD 
SS ae ee House i a | sonia — a= 
By Month No. of Total Clothing F iffects. Sundry | hold | Provisions henatsie al Services | etacer Others jee 
Stores E sec: 5 POtensisa |b eee al oe Sales cates 
r cel, | 
is ,667 17,167 2,895 | 3,841 4,793 8,114 1,162 198 19 478 1,037 
“sale es 31 7026 9,990 2,043 | 3,326 3,542 6,211 1; 282 209 14 409 601 
Sept 211 23,231 10,385 1,760 | 2,791 3, 230 31619 905 202 10 330 206 
Oct. . 213 32,579 16,532 2'508 | 3,146 4,333 4,520 | 990 272 17 441 289 
Nov 219 33,786 17,990 2,359 | 3,060 4, 280 4,345 | 1,039 | 269 22 | 414 293 
Dec 222 | 76,816 | 38,001 4'987 | 6,965 8,328 | 16,093 1,285 326 al 797 2,063 
Jan 223 | 26,152 12, 153 1,838 | 3,287 2,956 4,375 1,003 212 15 312 281 
1959: Jan. 205 21,935 10, o5m ee Tsee 2.017 2,509 3,600 | _—828 183_| sa alae 
Notes: « Revised at source. 


Rates of conversion: 


1,000 Ib.=0.45359 tons for yarns; 1,000 sq. yds.=0.83613 sq. m. for textiles ; 11b.=0.45359kg. for papers, 
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32. Letters of Credit Opened and Received 


TRADE 


(In $1,000) (Ministry of Finance) 


APRIL, 1960 


Exports — Imports 
Pounds a Open Total Dollars | Founds Pe eat8 
Year & Month Dollars Sterling Account | ota Sterling ccou 
5,898 
11,456 249,914 108,562 101,634 , 
1959: May Rs Pin ae vee 57585 246,782 11,389 eee one 
(Roe cy Re GO od Beta , , 4 : 
106,133 5,017 ‘ : agra! 
Duly vacate che nocten eas 154,970 ; 260,242 97,778 91,436 : 
tAnigitete ial. > Acacias 20s 42,487 ange ee 268,910 100,814 89,507 Aes 999" 500 
September ear sean aes 100.455 4.452 263,530 116,312 98,395 ae 298’ 882 
October ter. ora eae 158, 103.997 4,569 256, 293 117,574 103,803 fo8 994.053 
INovembernq oe sec ne ee 147,72 B00 8611 994’ 955 159,748 124,347 9,456 , 
Dac cticrie be ce 17,043 NG: ; 7,625 213,315 
110,077 95,613 625 — ‘ 
TO) wtaniary ewe ee as 150,805 Bere es sergintc 133°633 99° 499 2’ 696 935,830 
Pehivary Nt hdres cs 142,243 , : ; 17,349 201,437 
| 1,873 92,214 : . ; 
195% February .........-- 116,564 83,456 | 10,465 210,487 9 | 
33. Exports and Imports by Value (Ministry of Finance) 
2 Se ———— 5 > illion yen) 
Value (In $1,000) Value (In mi 
Wear. Month | Exports Imports _ Balance Exports ] Imports Egle 
2 x sae 480 
Pi hee a | 3,456, 492 3,599,490 © 142,999 1,244,337 1,295,817 4 51 
104,505 4,028 
qb August | 301,479 290.200 potas 101,758 1077584 1 8.8% 
eptember S7eee © ; , , 124°361 107,130 : 
ood ie Ne ae 345,447 297,582 47, 865 : 130 = 
Rovember: 222 ae a an Be bas a 
SCEMIDCT Fa 5 Wey so. se , , ’ a 119,068 =) we 
: inser 217/617 330,744 © 113)127 73,342 é 
oe ey ine aa eek cas 318,385 364,244 4 45,886 114,609 | 131,128 @ 16,519 
1959: February .......... 275,316 254,206 21,110 99,114 91,514 (tee 
34. Value of Export and Import by Economic Classification (In $1,000) (Ministry of Finance) 
oe 7. ns ao | ee Ee Crude al Fabricated fi ee nl 
Total Foodstuffs Materials Basic Material Finished Others 
Value { % | Value % | Value % | Value % Value eG Value | % 
1959: September... ... 282,661 | 100.0 | 26,590 9.4 | 10,708 3.8 | 46,676 | 16.5 | 197,757] 70.0 930 0.3 
E Geiphers Re 345,447 | 100.0 | 31,389 aiemn 136372 3.9 | 53,074 | 15.4 | 246,065 |~ 71.2 1,547 0.4 
p November ...... 292475 | 100.0 | 21,484 WS) 1: 9,068 4:1 | 52,353 | 17.9 | 205,186 | 70.2 1,339 “8 
0 December |... .. 394276 | 100.0 | 27,797 7.0 | 113500 2:9 | 57,003 | 14.5 | 297,098] 75.4 878 0. 
tr 
t | 1958: December ...... 303,356 | 100.0 | 29,451 9.7 9,342 3.1 | 56,672 | 18.7 | 206,318| ~68.0 1,573 0.5 
I 0.2 
1959: September ...... 298,844} 100.0 | 43,247 | 14.5 | 174,486 | 58.4 | 38,923 | 13.0 41,669 | 13.9 619 : 
m eghee Oe 297,582 | 100.0 | 29,664 | 10.0 | 187,672 | 63.1 | 33,267 | 11.2 46,527 | 15.6 452 0.1 
Pp November ...... 239,728 | 100.0 | 35,561 | 12.3 | 181,189 | 62.5 | 34,963 | 12.1 37,627 | 13.0 388 0.1 
e December |. .... 372,826 | 100.0 | 45,488 | 12.2 | 236,438 | 63.4 | 38,439 | 10.3 51,574) 13.8 887 0.3 
€ | 1958: December ...... 264,234 | 100.0 | 51,776 | 19.6 | 139,951 | 52.7 | 27,330 | 10.3 45,547 | 17.2 | 420 | 0.2 
35. Exports and Imports by Continents* 
($1,000; Customs Bureau, Finance Ministry) 
Year & Month | °59, Total | "68, Total | 69 July | Aug ~Sept Oct. | Nov. |. Dec, [| 88 Dee, 
POU e Total tt REO nea 3, 456, 492 2,876, 560 299, 821 301,479 282,661 345, 447 292,475 394,276 303, 356 
Seg ESN ane Far 1,165,705 1,074,322 93,112 90,879 94/563 112)481 97'576 132:511 111,929 
: S Renate, x 2 ase 754256 649.520 60,870 60,259 62,109 77,278 68) 852 89,297 68,213 
Pe butipes ci. fn foe ace 374,970 333301 347952 37,493 33/192 46,108 31,203 39/626 39,274 
poi Nac Amer ica icc ne en) 1,246,253 848) 456 106,229 128'618 105; 404 115°773 106,834 134,553 90.795 
MiimareRIREFICA. svore cots 141,675 114/982 18,258 13,229 10,831 11,782 21,469 20,313 8,144 
PEMA AS 2 Sean. hon Wee 409;891 415°511 36,841 20049 27035 47,536 24/592 52,216 42) 136 
Ocsaita = ple 5 mae nae, 117,897 89,771 | 10,436 11,209 11,636 11°764 10,799 14,963 10,964 
POs rs 3,599, 491 3,033,125 313,712 290,291 298, 844 297 , 582 289, 728 372, 826 264, 234 
ei ce ee e. 5 1,168,853 2° 448 1007952 93,460 88,545 102)408 100,323 117,353 90;871 
4 Sib Asia ete oe coe 579, 164 427073 51,402 50,601 47/978 50,525 48,534 59,011 41,340 
alt Oe 364,599 268654 32/349 28087 30;532 27,822 27,498 35,986 21,902 
Pee NA mericay . S scutes. 1,488,878 1,356,682 133,393 119/040 1257821 112/204 107,203 154.457 113.783 
Payee Americd |. aac 108, 380 80,687 7,534 103534 12/405 14678 10,360 14/665 564 
MPA hee cnc Soa x is 1287295 83,737 137653 12,106 117122 10,916 12,487 11,993 6,650 
Oe eae awd 340,266 | __206,801_| 25,796 __|_27,058 30}410 29/541 31,838 38,339 23,456 


36. Foreign Exchange Receipts and Payments by Month 


changes in these charts, 


clud Onal cargoes in e 
territorial waters, and hi 


gh seas in Imports. 


xports and imports from such special so 
Figures in Tables 33, 34, 3 


2 4 mes (In 1,000 dollars) (Bank of Japan) 
Receipts Payments 
Year & Month Sanne ieememee —— $+ = > Balance 
oe Bt Exports Invisible Total Imports Invisible Total 
1958 iE Lotal. a a. eae 2,727,649 782 ,837 3,510,486 2,468 ,377 530,700 2,999,077 511,41 
‘ 2,727,649 8 ,ol0, 468, 5 999, 511,409 
LOSSES Otali see a Se 3,164,296 881,494 4,045,790 2,855,046 709,698 3,564.744 481, 046 
IGEN RIK ees Oe a aot 275,163 78,144 353 ,307 246 ,437 52,591 299 
275, ’ , ’ 3 299 ,028 54,279 
ae iy etic tee ee 270,520 72,254 342,775 245,768 115,252 361,020 © 18,245 
eae Eis te. 2 =e es 285, 037 74,763 359, 800 250,836 57,878 308,714 51,085 
Neveaines. (te e208, 73 72,995 371,732 258,491 47,978 306, 469 65, 262 
Re ee ee 279,772 65,653 345 , 425 267,548 50,320 317,868 27,556 
mepiacnace: ee" 310, 189 86,510 396, 700 283,502 86,991 370,493 26, 206 
ees ce emed 250,309 66,164 316,474 256 ,539 52,659 309,199 7,274 
ASEUR RTE Ay 201 , 822 63,424 265, 246 215,175 42,345 257,520 Tet2o 
Notes: * includes pHon: F Saas — im : 


urces as pelagic fisherie 
5 ware subjected to annual readjustments, 


s. Japanese territorial waters, 


foreign 


Hence the wholesale 
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37. Exports and Imports by Country 


(In 1,000 dollars) (Ministry of Finance) 
‘ : 
"Settle. Exports Imports 
, Rent Countries : 
; Aug. Sept Oct N 
4 : : Ov. Dec. Aug. Sept. 
3 1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 O88 on 1959 
; : 
_ Total 
a al ExportsorImports . .| 301,479 | 282,661 | 345,447 | «292,475 394,276 || 290,291 | 298,844 | 4297,582| 289,728 372,826 
0 Koreas ., 9 fo. SF 
if eee eee oe ae 6,123 3,376 5,245 927 1,699 4511 327 1,009 
: ie eke ene 232 240 417 1,106 1,523 1,704 41,700 1,936 
To oe ; 5,414 47,439 7,503 8,479 1,189 41,198 1,517 1,006 1,531 
: £ H 
. ee Bae: mk “10aF ee Bae 16,370 2,825 2,685 2,639 2,361 2,240 
, WME Ss ewe as ‘ i ,631 : 8,794 41,208 1,027 1,485 5 
South Viet Nam... ... 5,596 5,448 3,926 3,940 5,224 171 119 29 nus er 
' $a Thai 
. <a oe aime +e ie 7,299 410,282 49,612 12,251 2,375 41,821 2,187 43,502 5,914 
. ee ee oe 1,463 1,862 2,014 2,935 16,300 15,315 15,245 414,728 16,948 
Sane ee 5777 45,516 6,171 46,718 10,066 634 910 1,063 782 692 
v $a Phi . . 
z : eo Scere cic oe 47,452 15,372 9,367 11,085 11,803 11,182 11,113 11,576 13,670 
* a : Hs 205 156 128 183 4,948 4,822 5,781 4,905 7,085 
_ #* | Indonesia ......... 1453 47,071 3,771 4,494 6,887 4,211 44,000 6,054 4,504 6,551 
£ 
Ba ange oe Se oe oe 3,871 5,699 6,414 5,904 6,611 254 183 917 629 628 
ar en 2 5,218 46,670 49,812 6,000 7,060 8,038 8,552 8,007 47,426 8,501 
1 a eo 41,416 1,574 42,648 3,476 5,495 2,746 1,854 2077 1,530 1,898 
. aes NE Se dake feo 2,257 2,231 2,052 3,193 3,926 1,080 1,099 682 630 811 
4 ret of ta ell 3,879 3,188 4,931 22,609 4,323 2,942 1,531 1,613 907 2,550 
TMI aS. esr ws 1,785 976 41,136 766 820 3,164 5,665 6,324 6,837 5,655 
$ . . 
ee eater ees 932 828 826 766 1,646 10,811 7,413 11,166 10,604 9,492 
Ait Me A ras 2,196 1,606 1,275 1,376 1,915 49,182 10,140 14,428 13,822 14,895 
£6 Sweden 1,905 1,632 
ee Se ; : 22,031 1,609 2,929 673 608 613 696 755 
2 pesmatiss SS ee ae 939 789 913 4833 1,337 184 417 2450 244 332 
nited Kingdom ..... 410,036 411,447 416,034 46,898 10,692 7,940 8,588 45,734 7,698 9,319 
fo Netherlands 3,506 42,616 
erlands ........ ; , 42,178 42,904 4,320 2,239 2,515 3,099 2,023 2,280 
ua Belgium tees oe ee cee 2,001 41,736 1,729 1,834 2,260 1,959 1,573 746 “1285 1,691 
Erunce: ies cds see 1,459 41,262 1,370 41,068 2,345 2,332 1,729 1,744 2,355 2,752 
£o West Germany ...... 43,939 43,704 45,229 45,300 5,677 8,334 48,116 8,921 6,874 10,136 
as Sai ericnGles 2 eeeae ean 2,341 2,851 3,703 2,506 2,751 1,487 41,694 2,046 1,741 3,019 
reali eet Oe eee 41,654 41,504 22,026 1,432 1,900 423 2,302 529 1,008 790 
: U.S.S.R. (in Asia zone) . . 173 44,840 1,628 2,878 5,888 5,211 3,508 4,145 a4,383 3,778 
“ Ganada Ero «3 -ee ie. 411,343 49,560 9,530 49,879 10,651 14,920 13,480 9,774 11,979 18,808 
US Awa Se Ss 101,198 488, 991 99,413 488,789 116,154 488, 880 93,447 82,334 478, 692 111,941 
$ Mexico: . 0k. 41,293 1,379 1,366 41,991 1,521 5,959 12,016 14,604] 412,554 15,946 
Parania gee ain seer co 2a 49,535 4849 1,329 1,092 1,205 1,080 624 1,940 7 919 
CubarS ie ere a: Mh. 8G 916 614 840 797 1,094 2,723 3,705 2,882 2,869 5,124 
F Veneziuclams ail. /« “<i duets 3,944 3,660 3,417 9,948 3,289 ae 131 54 ais 479 
: Peek 2 Fe 6. eh he 835 779 619 854 897 ze 1,879 1,096 alles aie 
Ghiley 3 Me Mie isi gee see 843 744 677 1,501 1,050 844 4860 2,052 a67 594 
0 ISS C aI ey ee 42,940 2,110 2,291 3,046 10,785 5,003 6,438 7,535 3,329 5,805 
£4 Argentinas 0%. «see 2,975 1,864 2,814 3,590 1,891 41,622 2,383 2,943 4,047 3,218 
0 av De rat caduntes biases se 502 388 865 1,806 1,866 weed ee = ple Lees 
£ British West Africa ... . 4,415 45,977 6,714 5,304 6,526 692 1,098 480 773 746 
Pilea. 2654 49,381 28,483 6,713 27, 362 2 221 238 7 261 
ee ee 1,865 42,409 2,334 1,904 2,011 151 204 221 519 235 
British South Africa... . 2,514 2,672 3,017 3,327 5,430 2,535 2,004 U,707 teen ae 
£ Union of South Africa... 7,367 43,081 3,709 3, 343 5,414 2,822 2,144 03,474 4,106 — 
£ ugivaliasses cs aosia ss 27,656 | 7,906 7,815 Bese | AN ERG || 28 2 8 TRO) OE lie ee 
£ New Zealand .......- 1,159 729) 1,521 1,800 BS e228 pyilt ee ee pe 
Note: 0 denotes open account area; $, dollar area; £, sterling area. £0 stands for Specified Area A and B. 
Thailand, Malaya, Singapore, the Philipdines, Indonesia, Burma 


*Southeast Asia Total includes Hong Kong, South Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. « Revised at source. 
Figures for December are not yet in. 
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38. Exports by Major Articles 


(In million yen) 


(Ministry of Finance) 


APRIL, 1960 


3 1959 1959 1958 
Articles Unit October November December Jan.-Dec. JanoRes 
Cc. 
. Value 
Volume | Value | Volume | Value | Volume | Value | Volume | Value || Volume | a 2 | 
= | 
a4 —| 2124,361 —| 4105,211 —| 141,939 —| 1,244,337 1,035,562, 
ePotalplexportSic) a) osu ee nee Ps oa | 
Se iy oe a a iene ar: Lona te pa 308,361 saat 267,883, 61,603. 

Fish & Shellfish. ....-.-----> m.t ee ae 5 oa se ii 195 1526, 143,246 14.704 114.931 14.146 

Fresh Fish. i... 2-2 52+ 22% ies Cee 6278 ae 10,818 1.157/ 120,516 11,715 92,242 9,558 

PU UNA teks 6 ee waa of Ser hwe ” ’ ’ 9 614 17,994 5,897 146,299 44,732 137,201 44,108 : 

ish 20,984, 7,436) 12,92 3, : oe | 

Canned, Bottled Fish ...-.+--+-> a see 5 137 5. 048 2 103 10,620 4.057| 62,223 23,347 56,013] — 24, : 
a ee eee . 2, 246 790} 1,097 325, 1,162 360|  16,582|  5,522)| 18,589, 5,537 

965} 168,898 13,822 135,936 11,300. 

Fruit & Vegetables. ....----- fs 8,997 ae ae hy pee a4] 57.045] 7,384 51.650 6.435 
penne teehee eS aes i! ae ald rete ae es 112} 8,028} —«1.601|| 7,557] «1,645 

EGA Mima ci et-siric depediged-+ 2's. 4) cegeepnisinle “ 595 ie a ia is eh = 2/326 a 1,828 

Beverage & Tobacco .....-+-+:+-:-. — = | 
i — 7 - 4,178 — 39,071 = 27,200. 
Raw Materials, except Fuels. . +. - - a die! ae eae 176 959| 456,484, 9,940) 472,047 9,289 
5 m 39,381 899 32,618 750 , 

Po ne Wa, ae 4,778, 3,208, 4,156) 2,75 «5,657| 2,681] 49,126, 23,765) 4d mod ene | 
extile Fibre @& Waste ...-+ + +e 4 ’ ? ’ ? 16,421 : ‘ 
Raw Silvers acute sme ioe ace 4 797 2,448 679 2,161 651 1,838 5,407 

a=| — _— o 1 aa 4,478 
Mineral Fuels. 2 = 3 35 - - + + s6 2 — — 359, 314 999 4,58 
= - 11,097 
i (Ot Cia Gnu emi ces = _— 354 = 729 — 778 11,080 , 
Animal & Vegetable tree pie : al 149 6,199 566 6,897 610/ 104,318 8,539 103,717 9,144 

AmimalOiule Gece ssa. « m. 

Vine CONN Son oh a aia seo ter ag 430 31 5,788 377 6,479 402} 100,272 6,548 102,206 15122 

Megetablei Oil.) .iis, aera ene * 1,972 203 1,672 161 1,512 165} 26,276 2,477 20,064 1,931 

= _ 49,601 
@hemicalswOrugs gos sie) eee Ss oe — 5,295 — 4,016 _ 5,446 Seite a 4 pe 
haAnmMACeMeICAIS.. (lsean = leita ce amsan = = _— 502 - 457) — 564 — ; Pp erie Peet 

ChemicaljFertilizers’. ss <--s< = «1 - m.t 128 ,935 2,898 75,862 1,616 91,506 2,089] 1,560,411 29,227 ,4Ul, , 

Manufactured Products by Materials. . — —| 48,005 = 47,556 _ 63,848 —| 536,582 = pis. 

RubberiGpodartrs setters seen ae cae — = 940 — 769 _ 15212 —| 10,106 z debe 

Wood & Cork Products........ _ —| 3,071 =| 2,672 Ble eae al real ge. isal Maa ae 
Riv. Coda wi seat. 2 enced Anne 1,000 s.m. 8,072| 2,352 7,230 2,068, 10,558 3,060 106,348} 27,515 13 , 

Paper & Related Products ...... m.t. 9,582 1,064; 11,297 1,231} 15,463 1,630) 126,522} 12,704|| 116, 664 11,224 

Textile Yarns & Fabrics ....... — —| 24,040 —| 24,030 —| 34,404 —| 272,991 = a 
WoolleneVarne cy dis cis cla aes m.t 286 386 265 352 371 501 3,648) 4,876 3,532 911 
CottongMiarnecms state. 1.) teenie “A 907 567 686 388 1,125 604 11,001 6,382 11,227 7,438 
Rayon sari. Cena. cee i 1,299 475 1,526 540 1,488 541] 12,768 4,582 10,098 3,635 
Spun Rayon Yarn.......... a 1,529 486 1,525 497 2,759 891) 17,463 5,517 17,514 5,278 
Gottonseabricstes ei as teenies 1,000 s.m 89,041 9,139} 88,741 9,073; 125,930 13,050} 1,056,007) 104,873) 1,041,339 99,730 
Silk Fabrics... .....---4 ” 8,419 1,784 9,055 1,885 12,900 2,627| 87,870} 18,242 56,376 12,368 
Woollen} Fabrics: ge. % . + « caclaes as 2,585 1,590 2,762 1,705 4,000 2,464 28,129 17,063 19,609 12,246 
Rayon Fabrics. ........... af 16,878}  1,391/ 18,296 1,554, 26,889) 2,286] 238,471) 18,437]/ 301,605] 22,227 
Spun Rayon Fabrics ........ - 46 , 222 3,340] 42,198 3,097| 62,238 4,747| 578,169)  39,806|| 724,291 45,564 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products... . — —| 4,145 = 3,765 = 4,672 ae 45,412 = 38,515 
Cements... < hig ee m.t. 92,784 516) 122,785 648| 100,977 547| 1,491,887| 8, 298|| 1,637,342 9,691 
GlassiGe Glass Products). . 8s. aet _— = 675 = 657 vas 824 = 7,992 nl, 5,919 
Ghinawareyaes as aur cleo are iss eee — = 2,208 = 1,800 =| 2,315 ots 21,114 pe: 17,395 

leit Ch acta nee so tern see kg. 4,471 805 4,072 756 3,886 833 43,400 8,719 34,885 6,458 

BaserMetals iru hey so itouts vs, Seen eee - = 8,637 — 9,819 _ 11,331 —| 100,683) — 101,920 
Hronwers Steeles ee usp, clears eee m.t 132,284 7,916} 140,852 8,917; 169,623) 10,379] 1,608,789} 91,052) 1,689,839 89,966 

. | ’ 
Steel Plates (ungalvanized) .. . - » 28,857, 1,620, 28,700, «1,679, +~—«-37,034| +~—«-2,112| 372,903| 18,746|| 435,498) -23,533 
Galvanized Steel Plates... ... * 26,179} 1,799| 24,875] «1,726, 28,715] 2,028} + 280,564,  18,946|| 245,615] . 16,957 
Non-ferrous Metals ,......... * 2,866 721 2,568 902) 2,375 952 35,472 9,631 39,023 11,954 
NetaISRFOGUCES(S. Simca. <2 beeen eee — = 4,668) i 3,951 eel 5,128 a 43,543 = 31,782 
Machinery & Transportation Equipment | i = 33,291 4 23,128) re 33,319 —| 291,403 a 225,849 

Machinery (excl. electric machines) . _— = 6,105 ee 6,279! as 7,709 hes 61,243 = 48,217 
Textile Machines (stapd ebsites se Bae — ae 978 el 1,432 a 2.018 = 12,620 a 9,767 
Sewing Machines oi: - . Js. 4. = 160,115, 1,452] 161,655) 1,482 -207,656| 1,933] 1,962,023,  18,584|| 1,731,826) 15,479 

Electric Machine! Sigsan..s: a cteeniee unit — 9,633 — 7,974 = 7,824 = 71,161 — 35,538 
ee Sess & Alternators. — — 1,221 pe 635 pa 594 = 6,651 — 3,477 

ecirlc-BulbSisargenn in ecine, -cacmer te 1,000 pes. 26,359 269 14,949 191) 30,502 328) 345,209 3,533}| 373,538 3,446 

Transportation Equipment ..... , — — 17,553 = | = 1 | — 

Railway Rolling Stock & Parts. . . _— = 327 ee i = as x ae — mr 
SUSE ANOS iG Gl des coo lad unit 913 715 950 653 1,668 1,396 12,790 12,121 5,605 4,911 
Bicycles SuParts) oo 2 Gate _ — 342! = 383 = 568 — 3,866 —_ 2,513 
Shingsaeets. ..> 5. Aton see G.T. 130,488, 15,162) 61,277 6,582) 117,979] 14,399] 1,132,951} 128,783)| 1,176,583] 119,452 

Miscellaneous... 5 ieee recite ree ae = —| 20,225 —| 16,932 22,826 203, 442 
: , re = 826) — , _— 143,729 

Cioping 6 Sn ier ep AD. een arses = — 6,942 — 5,719 _ 7,897 —| 74,376 = 53,607 

- ee oad eee eee Bact heme unit 113,451 894) 96,065 696] 89,180 785| 887,692 7,172 718,837 5,601 
BAS: oA SO gw Ee EM, Garo _— — 3,058 _— 2,002 — 2,928 ss 31,220 or 24. 461 

| 
Live Animals not for Food. ...... — — | es | 
Rée-export’Goodsin jie esi) 0 ese — sah = 29) a 26 | 277 = 255 
Re — % | | 490} = 453) _ 277 a 4,014 = 3,957 
——— a 2 . | | 


Note: Figures of group total include others 


than represented. 


Figures for December are not yet i 


n. 
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39. Imports by Major Articles 


(In million yen) 


(Ministry of Finance) 


1959 1958 
Articles Units October November | December Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
. Volume | Value | Volume | Value | Volume | Value Volume | Value Volume | Value 
, 
= 
a 
Meetotal Iraports::'. ... 3: . «6: - ~ —| 107,136 —| 104,104 —| 134,217 —| 1,295,817 —} 1,091,925 
Ba ee ee ee ae =. —| 10,108 —| 12,351 —| 17,060 —| 173,930, —| 187,950. 
Cereals & Cereal Preparations . . . m.t. 213,549 4,799| 272,817 6,898] 414,941) 10,652} 4,195,905] 1047320|| 4,236 176] 1137323 
Winent ear ine ry cocker eae ie 130,653 3,026] 147,185 3,566] 260 131 6,282) 2,412,928] 57..816]| 2,280,092 (494 
Re as a <= ee: " 18,109] oo scorg] | eel eb YON caer mae eee 
F Mae Maeoeb. 4 ae 2. a 60,848, 1,249, 100,325] 2,071) 116,358] 2,416 +~—«913,468/ «19°20 6667196, 14392 
Fruit & Vegetables ......... i 14,114 911 15,002 923 14,710 1,008} — 168,132}  10,847|| 156,379 9,630 
i ris ee & Sugar Preparations .... hia barr a6 115,352 aa ea ae eee: eee es uit ae 
E Cem. ie oC ccee. sce i se - — . ‘ ; ; " 
me Beverage & Tobacco ......... _ | _— 50,386 i 71 — 119) — 5,016 = 2,567 
PRO RACE ME Ts ik inte ec cs tls Ss _ _ 11,010 = 4 _ 0 _ ; = 2,016 
R Materials, except Fuels. .... — — 53,213 = 51,484 al 69, 849) —| 624,521 =| 467,719 
Hides & Skins ae ‘ Be os a ay ABE Ahee m.t. — 1,083) 789 = 968) — 14,627 — 505 
BGI Seeds) ninjas ctep. sss oro se 77,827 3,376 76, 354 3,401} 171,846 7,311} 1,502,378] 59,142!) 1,235,675 48446 
SOSEIEERIG) (edly eaten s 35,932 1,304 39) 452 1,369] 112,901] 4,023,135] 997/953) 34.646 ,700| 32,671 
Perri berate Meme ck, os i ARN os FP 18,730 4,466 17,532 4,249 23,080 6,218 219,900 51,004 163,249 31,113 
Crude Rubber... ...... 3 8,793 2,389 10,312 2829 14,932 4,342; 142,715, 35,212// + 120;981| +2308 
batrober ac (Gorks. 2 35... © © aesl.ts = = 5, 256) — 4,857 = 6,055 = 49,385 = 32,581 
BaMADeL ak ie ae us, 3 cm. 562,115 5,189| 525,028 4,773 617,198 5,992 5,704,262 48,530 4,159,875 31,772 
Pulp & Waste Papers ....... _ = 772 oa = aa , ei : 
ile Fi tes -pihighee ec at 77,416} 18,257 72,414, 18,185] 109,254 26,978] 976,975} 229,768] 818,932] 218,680 
Ter ool ees Po tae eine. ge 12,420 6, 285 14,210 7,444 ; 9,913; 168,553} 76,465) 125.7331 69.939 
eottou ee tec m Des oh 53,608] 10,372 45,704 8,923 77,039] 14,912} 661,487) 127,912]) 574/282] 124’990 
GattanGuined) hte: - i 49,916 9,915 42502 8,548 71.079| 14,374] 607,378) 122:745|/ 509,846] 129/521 
Hard & Bast Fibres... 2.2... ae 9,802 940 10,508 1,029 11,122 1,100} 119,807) 11,193)/ 101,152 9,080 
He é ic Mineral = = 2,496 = 2,607 = 2,664 —| 28,563 —| 23,704 
bey eee creme meen a] es 139,378 771; 157,823 914] 129,781 742) 1,741,562 9,798|| 1,526,528 498 
Soiree se i 159,831 487| 172,635 538] 204.539 632} 1,928,568 5/824|| 1,701,516 5,159 
- ee. ae 1,640,411) 16,897] 1,506,578} 16,330} 1,713,770| 18,484] 17,224,823) 178,684|| 10,361,313) 92,725 
ee on 3 so ale eee fs 1,028, 366 5,065, 909,401 4,631| 1,013,062 5,275| 10,461,071)  52,632|| 7,613,744, 44/318 
Seripirondsa caesar ook coos a 369,176 6,866, 388,072 7,157| 379,304! 7,246] 4,056,337]  73,415|| 1,352,522) 23°356 
Non-ferrous Metal Ores 1... . zs 235.972 3,726| 202,719 3,408] 312983 4,436] 2,627,728|  38.673|| 1,292,627| 18.657 
Copper Orew gacw' os duc Gl oc et 3 98,899 1,682 27,676 1,386 22.903 1,713] 335,885] 17,332] 211,937 7,533 
NickelbOre - & Fae ef eke. é 85,378 552) 41,127 284| 126.890 805] 723,671 4,776|| 203,530 2,000 
Aluminium Ore. ...... 4 - 75, 660 352; 68.914 250 77,319 282] 829.774 3.124|| 517,223| 2137 
Manganese Ore. ........ ‘ 10,016] 99,923 27,183 298 17,210 194| 278,588 3,162|| 172.977 2,355 
ferrous Metal Scrap ..... 6,897 1,239 6,386 1,133 8,421 1,525 79,687| 13,953 42,431 6,386 
Cae so er e+ i 95 21 190 51 397 106 1,467 369 2,712 555 
Biase Scrap. hess 3). Saseca: ae 5,520 1,029 4,618 846 6,104 1,135 62,278] 11,407 31,481 5.051 
= —| 20,824 —| 18,483 —| 18,695 —| 200,647 —| 185,136 
RE eae alle ee ie of a a m.t. 531,780 3,334) 416,319| 2,635] 392,165] «2, 453) 4,969,935] 31,913] 4,645,807, 34,816 
eee ee el cS i 37,144 222 40041 243| 53919 300| "519/413; 3/150|| 505,443) «3278 
Bituminous (for coking) ..... $i 53,583 318] 35.567 217 32,079 207; _ 624,568}  3,826/ 888,356, 6,202 
ICRA TIN ep i rn oa kil. 2,745,071] 17,164] 2,582;792|  15,640| 2,661,840) 15,967) 25,590,207| 165,486] 19,721,124) 149,195 
Prada & ieehnede 2,323,400} 13,817} 2/199;880| 12,707] 2.376.153) 13,805] 22,111,211) 138,518) 16,514,915] 119,306 
aor el a, ee a 368944,  2.457| 349/433) 2289 258°311| —«1,718| 3,205,080|  20,985]| 2,915.680| 24580 
: i = ad ,161 = 889 = 1,384! —| 15,987 —| 11,243 
pms ese V cme able QF 65 (+ scp 3500 9,739 617| 16,935 905] 142,524 10/235], 116,528] 9,058 
nsmial oh atsaer Orsiagee., 10) oct. m.t. 7,087 ,7 4 
Beeterallow © kt ete toe i 6,976| 469,786 9,720 604 16,905 895] 138,775 9:775|| 114,796 8,843 
MecctableOlls. 2 1k ssh Ps cme: cf 2,711 263 9,035 241 4,644 442 24629 2/368 17,636 1,851 
e i i ,913 a 9,533 —| 59,854 
isheniicats, Drugs) -.a0-o i. << ss « — = pss Z ae z 7 3 @ ea a 316 
Inorganic Chemicals ........ es, i on a ees a 1,310 a3) 18'993 a 12'218 
Poe Fevdtivers Ay ga te m.t = 1,125 a 1,244 — : ree Sb blk oe 9 a Wiel 
‘0 hy aa st ; , , 8, 
Synthetic Plastic Materials ..... An 5, 263 1,690 4,884 1,459 4,884 : 48, 083 14,66 
: Z = 6,728 —| 53,144! —| 36,767 
Manufactured Products by Materials . — ii es =i ge a 459 wa 5280) Pi 47940 
me a nt 88,186 3,252) 95,810). +4, 183] -113,557| 5,083) 648,668) 351049), + 180,801| 19,437 
Mase Metals 0. cm Me eT ae ae m.t. a eae ee 30111 Bod 104°575 2'613 502 932 16891 147° 849 87600 
WOR SCE Vere oa * +s " 3'548) 1,296 5°699| 1,939 8,932) 2.469 «55,7361 18°158|  32'959| «10837 
Non-ferrous Metals .......-- u 874 "205 903 219 1/008 260| 16,923] 4°35 +—«11846| ~—«2°799 
Canpers.2. Geena o> neasme.- a 108 8,434 923 21 345 6 2071 158 3.572 300 
ote em Uae cc ee ee: te 779 624 1,162 931 1,198 960 9,885 7,851 7,494) 5,533 
2 — 985 —| 10,251 —| 126,621 —| 122,867 
Machinery & Transportation Equipment Ss x ae a aed =: 7.772 a 93.770 — 98.075 
Machinery (excl. electric machines) . — rs, 1121 a 560 = 943 = 13,245 =| 11,073 
Electric Machines ,.....--+-- z ry 2'170 | 1, 128| = 1,535 wa 19.606 aa 13.718 
Transportation Equipments ..... :, 480 a 137 4a 108 79 5,994 >” 960) 5,450 3 934 
Passenger Cars, complete ..... uni Sy 496 Sal OAR cal 568 si nM 7561 wa 6.947 
Paircrattear (Pabts, uss noses «ert — 
x 421| —| 311 — 1,910 =|. 17,249) —| 16,228 
Miscellaneous .........+-+-+-:- i = 17 al 44 ol 62 zl 288 re! 288 
Live Animals not for Food ...... a a 151 pi 90 4 248 bl 1,881 = 1,306 
Re-import Goods. . .........-.--. 
| 
| 


Note: Figures of group total include others items out 


represented above. "Figures for eee ee are not yet in. 
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Tokyo Securities Exchange 


APRIL, 1960 


40. Spot Quotations on 


ne Au- 1960 
a 7 Au- 1960 thorized 
horized Paid-up) vi- 
waaee Divi- February Names of Shares peor dends February Mar. 
Names of Shares Capital | dends as In mil- igh ow 15 
ae pul High | Low lion yen 
ion y 
Coal & Petroleum 9% 
Mining % 141 123 
ho . = 10,000 12 
, Acie aan 105 88 g2|| Nippon Oil .......-+-+-+- , 136 118 119 
Mitsubishi Metal Mining Se D 138 116, 106 Showa Oil spear: oe Man aah ee oe 1p 128} 109) = -105. 
Nihons Miningw rs 3 . <- a 0 107 85 78) Maruzen Oil ....-...-+-- 2°80? 16 990 189 200 
Sumitomo Metal Mining... . ye 15 99 89 85) Mitsubishi Oil ........- 5”990 2 349 300 395 
Mitsui Metal Mining. .). 3°000 ao) 48 41 49 Toa ony. ind oo Dee 5950 2 186 161 158 
Micibenannincb me 0. | = baad > ee ee | 
Sunitome. a ae “Ras 307 : ee 50 57, Rubber, Glass & Ceramics f 
Ube Industries... ia Elo sl- uel Yokohama Rubber. 0... . 2,000 10| 136) ~=123).—S ss 
Teikoku Oi 2... te ome Oe peweermeeecMeeumeres 8000 18,361,330) 25 
Bowie: MIBIN 5. aac 4 + Fa SD 10 a aes si Nippon Sheet Glass ...... 2,500 20 a a rat | 
Nihon) Cementisene ieee ene 5,000 15 505 570 593 
Iwaki Cement sma 2 olen ener 1,000 a 103 93 91 | 
OncdalGenientae ss) sen ae ee ma 505 385 530 
Foodstuffs Nippon Toki ai ian a ee 1.000 20 500 350 465 
a é 73 65 68 Nippon. (Gaishi .s.) senenees ; 
3 . 5, il 
Nipeon Bloat Mullgtee 1/440 1s] 130) 124) 130 Metabire celtics 
isshi illi my 1,500 16 ; 
Tene De 720 23| fo} 38) 0) Yawata Iron & Steel... . . . 38,000 2 Wade ee 
mee Sugar Min’ 1,350) Js) 208) ire] Goa} Re ron ae Stoel | Rem Bal 
Woes Reo 1,200 30) 194) 178 191) Nippon Kokan 7... 25... 22,500 12 83 a _ 
Meiji Confectionery ..... . 1,260 18 224 189 210)! Sumitomo Metal Ind. .... . 16,974 6 39 
i 2,800 18) 32)" 281), © 2651). kobe! Steel une) ede ee 12,000 12 97 84 
Aealibecesee oc 2,800 1g} 355) 298400) Toeyo Ropes lll. 800 15) 225, 210,218 
Kirin Breweries ........ 4,151 2 ae te es Japan Light Metal «. oe oe ie 3,630 10 er oe ’ ou 
phakaraeShUzon cq 5-20 2 , Royorseikantea:. oesecuteean mre | , , , 
etilli : 1,155 6 94 81 103 
HEN OMS. oe a Morne 
Nissin Oil Mills ........ d 
Noda Soy Sauce ........ 1, 200 21 364 300 SeDl; bara Mig. quay. 4012 = poe 1,200 20 385 315 Ee 
ASinomotom nua «Gon fe aes 320 ios eit Nippon Seiko . ees a ee. Ee 312 
Ries ee “ : Kove ea oe ee OR 14/000 25| 240; 174) «= 282 
Electric Machinery 
Textiles 5 C 202 211 
Hitachitdiy en.) se eoeoes cere 30,000 15 230 
inni Tokyo Shibaura Electric. ... 25,000 15, 236 203 224 
Se a Og SO eee tt ciel) ae gl Miteubisht Bleciie ss |. 12/800 15, 219} 193/190 
Kanegafuchi Spinning ve 4,005 12 102 88 85 : 252 257 
Dai Nippon Spinning. .... . 6,562 18 106 97 ggi| Fuji Electric Mfg. ....... 5,400 15 285 252 = 
RujSpinnin gece ee ee oe 3,600 16 84 71 76 Furukawa Electric... 2... 6,000 12 ns 2 
Nisshin Cotton Spinning... . aes 2 ie ae iy Nippon Electricimes.. 220s) «20 8, 15 
a Senne tae 1,700 12 80 76 78|| | Transportation Equipment 
i i inni 1 boy 50 
Yapen Wore co cia 2 716 a] os} «tel «oak Milsubich! Shisoet din See io baie 92 96 
j j i PE MECCKING IT nes: ic) ata) aie celia 5 
Tee ee ee ee oe MOG OG) GD smrgtiich! Nigosa tres aiiadee met tag 12} 147] «12318 
Teikoku Rayon........;, 5,557 12 130 105 100|| Mitsui Shipbuilding & 
sRovopRay cn reene ae an 12/000 icin? 7039 265 Engineering ......... 4,500 15 104 92 94 
oho Ravanwen ens ee, 1,545 8 105 78 77|| Mitsubishi Heavy Ind. Reorg. . 12,348 12 234 202 215 
Mitsubishi Rayon ....... 2,480 12 114 100 91)| Ishikawajima Heavy Ind. . 5,200 12 119 99 99 
Kurashiki Rayon :. 224... 3,000 15 156 136 140i) NisSanilotorer) . cmemenen nee 6,930 15 277 241 bs 
AsahieChemicallemen ss 5 4. (B) 8,000 18 298 275 273 java SS < Joby. Ween are oe de re ae ee 
oy OtOPRGG, «+ “> inet 2 oe i 
Precision Machinery 
Paper & Pul NipponiKogalkcumary. 9) en eae 554 = 151 125 162 
ees ay Canon Camera... 1.2! 1,600 10 232) ~—«201| «209 
Kokoku Pulp... . 3,120 = 39 32 29 ¢ f 
Sanyo Pulp:.s. s.< 3,176 10 63 54 51|| Other Manufacturing Industries 
Nippon Pulp Ind. 1,600 12 85 70 71 2 
Kokusaku Pulp . 2,042 5 61 55 bai) Toppan Printings. sone le 750 18 390 283 425 
Tohoku Pulp . . 2,465 5 66 55 51/| Nippon Musical Instrument 1,000 20 813 450 800 
ie sarees < rene. ae 23) ee i 144, Fadi C 
onshu Paper ; 8 50 124 127 rading Companies 
jimowkapertermort sm 2,760 26 240} o 209 206 
Mitsubishi Paper Mills 1,080 15 158 136 133 ae CER MES ai cau -c oes 14 ne ret aa 
Mitsubishi Sho. 0 see , 000 14 
Mitsukoshi . ; eee Giese, 3,645 20 333} Oo 205 203 
Chama nee Real Estate 
emica ndustries 
a Mitsui Real Estate ....... 1,000 15 664 595 655 
Toyo Koatsu Ind. 7,488 4 108 9] 91\| Mitsubishi Estate. ....... 5,160 15 322 282 321 
aie as Ind. au - ue 112|| Heiwa Real Estate ...:... 14323 12 304 282 293 
OwasDenkOtr ) athe ee eee A g () 174 
Sumitomo Chemical 8,000) 12 252 226 228 Transportation & Shippi 
Shin Nippon Chisso Hiryo 2,700) 12! 170 145 158 J ; as 
Nissan Chemical Ind. ..... 2,163 = 108 90 80, DobuyRailwayss 2. sous eeee 2,400 12 150 129 130 
NippornsSodasnese) Galea antes 1,630 8 105 83 74| Tokyo El. Express Railway 4,500 12 133 103 106 
Toyo Soda... PAP cas see 1,500 15] 105 96 100), Nippon Express ..,..7... (B) 21,600 14 145 138 133 
Toa Gosei Chemical Ind. . 2,917 10 113 98 LOO eNipponeYiice mae eens 11,400 — 72 62 56 
cee eee ae te al Hs i ng 118 Ree eee =i, 3, eee 7,600 — 40 35 32 
in-et Bria inde ase ee ' | : 100 1etORSteamShip |.) eee 6,000 — 53 44 4) 
Mitsui Chemical Ind tap eto 3,200 12 114 99 100) Mitsui Steamship. ....... 5,500 — 59 48 42 
Pe on Meee rae 19 +e 123 128) inotaltin ee | 13,200 — 38 32 30 
g UIOIG/ GN hea eee , 201} | 5] 9 3 Beanies 3 . on 
Nippon Chemical Ind) ||’ ** | 800! 15) 108 ae Me Mitsubishi Shipping ...... 4,800 50 43 40 
oe See SC Pouce 1 | Ae i ee 7 136) Warehouse & Entertainment 
pebote Film". i.e | *500| | 295] ¢ 219 
Konishiroku Photo Ind. 1,800 —| 133} 110 113|| Mitsubishi Warehouse 1,200 10 113 94 91 
Tokyo Electric Power. | | |! (A) 45,000) 10} 597/ -580/ ~—-578| Shochiku Motion Picture. 2.772 12 723 65 61 
okyopGasiennmeeyeke | 15,606) 12) 70, 65. 66) Nikkatsu; <4 ee 3,366 10 65 56 56 


Notes: (A) 500 yen shares, 


(B) 100 yen shares, Reet are all 50 yen. 
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